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TO OUR READERS, 
Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 
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“Spectator ’’ regularly and promptly through the aboli- 
tion of the Sunday post or other causes should become 
yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by post in 
any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. The 
yearly subscription, including postage to any address 
in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The “‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon on 
Friday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing arrange- 
ments for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ should make no 
change, but should continue to obtain the paper from 
their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, or 
notices of change of address should be sent to The Manager, 
“Spectator ’’ Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——<— 


NHE arrival in London of the Northern Irish Cabinct proves 
that the negotiations of Sinn Fein have at last reached 
the inevitable crux—the Ulster question. Unless the informa- 
tion of the best-informed writers in the newspapers is all astray, 
an attempt is being made to compel Ulster to give away her 
rights by a kind of peaceful picketing. Great Britain, it is said, 
will ‘“ never coerce Ulster.” The Sinn Feiners, it is said with 
equal emphasis, will “never coerce Ulster.” Still the peaceful 
picketing goes on, and the pickets increase in numbers and 
continually refine upon their powers of persuasion. When the 
ordinary Unionist politician observes peaceful picketing in 
industrial disputes he denounces it from the bottom of his heart 
and deplores that such an application of force in the guise of 
persuasion should be allowed to exist within the boundaries of 
thelaw. Buta great many ordinary Unionists are now making 
use of a similar contradiction in terms. 


There is no use in blinking the fact that North-East Ulster is, 
after all, being blandly coerced by the pickets to hand over the 
essential conditions of her security. Under the Home Rule 
Act she has complete immunity from interference by the South 
and West. Under any scheme of Dominion Home Rule with 
“no partition” this security must necessarily disappear. Pos- 
sibly the Sinn Fein majority might have to make two bites at the 
cherry, but if the first bite is allowed under the pretence that it 
is a tiny one and leaves the cherry virtually intact the second 
bite would not be very long delayed. 
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always in close touch with affairs, decided that no useful purpose 
would be served by entering into the Conference as they saw no 
possibility of accepting the proposals made to them. The 
Ulstermen are to meet Mr. Lloyd George on the evening of 
Thursday, the day on which we go to press. “A. P. N.” state: 
that the Ulster leaders hope to have the proposals submitted to 
them ia writing. If that were done they would be able to make a 
detailed reply. It is suggested that a refusal of the present 
scheme by North-East Ulster would not necessarily end the 
Conference, but that there might be “ further conversations.” 
If people in this country who ardently desire peace in Ireland— 
as who docs not ?—ask why Ulstermen should be so pernickety 
about their rights, and should not inhale and be grateful for the 
genial atmosphere which the Prime Minister is producing in his 
political laboratory, we would ask them to remember the kind 
of thing which Ulster Loyalists have continually before thei: 
eyes. They have never adopted murder as a policy. They 
have always denounced it and execrated it like decent Christians. 
But the majority in the rest of Ireland do stand for murder as 
a political instrument. The latest demonstration of that policy, 
and not the least horrible, was described in the Morning Post 
of Tuesday, 
1 


Last Sunday night the Belfast police rescued a man who had 
been secretly kept a prisoner by Sinn Feiners in the very heart of 
the city. The police rushed the Republican armed guards outside 
the prison and carried off the prisoner, Arthur Hunt, an Ulster 
Loyalist who had served in the Navy during the War. He was to 
have been executed on Monday morning. Hunt had been 
kidnapped a fortnight before and since then nothing had been 
heard of him. It is now learned that he had been moved about 
at night from place to place by an armed gang. ‘The place of his 
captivity was a miserable room at the top of an old building. 
The Belfast police say that the Sinn Feiners had used this den 
for confining other kidnapped Loyalists. They say, further, that 
there are other such prisons in Belfast. When Hunt was rescued 
he presented a pitiable spectacle, unkempt and lean, with a 
bandage over his head which bore a nasty wound. “ The poor 
fellow broke down,” says the correspondent of the Morning 
Post, “* and sobbed like a child in his first sensations of relief.” 


Many newspapers have been displaying a great deal of interest 
in the intentions of Mr. Bonar Law as regards Ireland. “A. P. N.,” 
writing in the Daily Chronicle of Thuraday, says that Mr. Bonar 
Law feels himself honourably bound by his pledges to Ulster, 
and that he interprets them to mean not only that he should not 
join in any ccercion of Ulster but that he should prevent anybody 
else from coercing Ulster. He would regard it as coercion if it 
were sought to reduce North-East Ulster “‘ to the position of a 
province like Quebec in an All-Ireland Dominion.” His opinion, 
according to “A. P. N.,” is that though he may have to oppose the 
-Government it is unnecessary to anticipate a situation which 
may never occur. Let us devoutly hope that it will not. No 
body would rejoice more heartily than we should if a scheme 
were produced which Ulster could accept. But we shall never 
be party to pretending that coercion is not coercion. 


At the Guildhall banquet on Wednesday night the Prime 
Minister made his customary specch. His thoughts 
perhaps coloured by the agreeableness of the occasion. At least, 
we wish we could be as hopeful as he was about the national 
finances and about Ireland. As regards trade, he said that we 
had probably seen the worst. “The force of the cyclone has 
been spent.” The ship, after labouring in the trough of the 
waves, had a “ slight slant upwards.” After referring to the 
credit schemes for trade, he remarked very justly that after all 
the one cure for the depression was work in order to restock the 
world. He had heard reports from employers of a perceptible 
improvement in the quality and quantity of work which had 
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Another favourable symptom was the fact that we were now 
beginning to enjoy the reward of having punished ourselves in 
the matter of taxation. He pointed out that the exports in 
October were better than they had been since March. ‘ Orders 
are at last beginning to fly in from the deluged lands, and the 
blue sky is beginning to emerge.” Mr. Lloyd George then 
spoke of the Washington Conference as “a rainbow across the 
sky.” ‘ The American Conference has the future of civilization 
in its charge, therefore earnestly pray for its success. . . . Every 
man and woman of British birth has been taught to regard a 
serious quarrel with America as unthinkable.” Turning to 
Ireland he reminded his audience of how Sinn Feiners had been 
invited to join in a settlement of Ireland. ‘‘ There is a better 
prospect of that invitation being heeded to-day than in any 
other time for years.” Then he read the parties to the Confer- 
ence a little lecture on the duties of giving and taking, this 
being particularly sent, no doubt, to the address of Ulster. 


The American Ambassador, in an address to the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce on Thursday, November 3rd, declared 
that Lord Derby’s hopes, expressed in a speech two days earlier, 
for a Franco-British Alliance which the United States might 
join were futile. Washington's distrust of permanent alliances 
had been reaffirmed by almost all his successors, including 
President Harding, and had been confirmed at the last Presi- 
dential election by an overwhelming majority. Colonel Harvey 
said that he was stating “a wholly obvious and unescapable 
fact’ when he pronounced “ the entrance of the United States 
into any permanent alliance, however desirable that alliance 
may seem to be, an utter impossibility.” The mere proposal 
of an alliance, he thought, “could hardly serve any purpose 
other than to feed the enemies and distress the friends of both 
Great Britain. and France who live in America.” 


Japan has lost a capable statesman in Mr. Hara, the Premier, 
who was foully murdered at the Tokyo railway station on Friday, 
November 4th. He was about to enter a train when he was 
stabbed to the heart by a young signalman, who had been 
lurking on the platform. Mr. Hara fell to the ground and died 
within a few minutes. The assassin is reported to have said 
that he killed Mr. Hara because of the criticisms that he had 
read in the newspapers, presumably in reference to Mr. Hara’s 
attitude towards the Washington Conference. A few hours 
before his death Mr. Hara had told an American journalist 
that he looked forward hopefully to the Conference, which 
would clear away misunderstandings between Japan and 
America. Mr. Hara, who was sixty-five, was the first Japanese 
Premier to form a party Cabinet and the first commoner to 
hold that high office. As leader of the Sei-yu-kai, the Moderate 
Conservative Party, Mr. Hara had helped to strengthen 
Japan’s infant Parliamentary institutions, and his death at 
this critical moment is much to be regretted. 





The ex-Emperor Charles and his wife were taken last week 
in the British monitor ‘Glowworm’ down the Danube to 
Orsova, and thence by land to Galatz, where they embarked on 
the British cruiser ‘ Cardiff.” They will, it is understood, be 
required to live at Madeira, where the dethroned Hapsburg 
should be out of harm's way. The Hungarian National Assembly 
on Sunday, at the instance of the Allies, passed a Bill declaring 
that the ex-Emperor had ceased to be King of Hungary. The 
Magyars have thus followed the example of the English Conven- 
tion Parliament of 1689, which virtually deposed James the 
Second by declaring the throne vacant. It may be hoped that 
Hungary will now fulfil the terms of the Peace Treaty by 
evacuating the Burgenland, west of the Danube, and thus 
relieve her neighbours from much anxiety. 








Mr. Gandhi, as the India Office announces, on Friday, 
November 4th, definitely challenged the authority of the 
Indian Government. He caused the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee to adopt a resolution declaring that as there were only 
a few weeks left in which to establish “‘ Swaraj,” or Home Rule, 
by the end of the year—as he had promised—the “ nation” 
must “demonstrate its capacity for further suffering and 
discipline.” The Committee therefore “authorizes every 
Province on its own responsibility to undertake civil disobedience, 
including non-payment of taxes.” Mr. Gandhi, as usual, 
appended conditions which, if literally observed, would make 
nonsense of his policy. ‘* Civil resisters,” for instance, “ must 


know hand-spinning,” raust were only hand-spun and hand- 
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woven garments, and must maintain themselves if they threw 
up their Government posts. But the conditions will be ignored 
The illiterate masses will know only that the “ Mahatma” 
has ordered them not to obey the G@vernment and not to pay 
taxes. How, then, is Mr. Montagu going to face this deliberate 
incitement to rebellion ? 


antitilnienscnnieni 
The German exchange collapsed last week. The mark, 
nominally worth a shilling, was quoted at 962 to the pound 
sterling last Saturday. This week its value is still lower, On 
Tuesday the rate was at one moment 1,275 marks to the pound, 
On Wednesday it was 965. Four marks are worth no 
more than a penny, partly because the German Government 
go on printing immense quantities of paper money and partly 
because foreign investors, who have been foolishly speculating 
in marks since the Armistice, have now taken fright and sold 
their holdings at any price. Their loss is Germany's gain 
whether or not, as some think, the German financiers hove 
deliberately contrived this crisis in the exchange. It is difficult 
to see how Germany can now buy raw materials for her industries, 
though she can sell her products at ridiculously low prices, as 
measured in sterling. Her next step may be to repudiate her 
existing currency, as the French repudiated the “ assignats,” 


The recent Wiesbaden agreement between France and Germany 
for the supply of materials for the reconstruction of the ruined 
departments has seriously affected the rights of the other Allies 
to a share in the reparation to be made by Germany. Sir John 
Bradbury, the British delegate on the Reparation Commission, 
in a report published on Wednesday, pointed out that the 
deliveries in kind to France could hardly be regarded as an 
additional burden voluntarily undertaken by Germany. As the 
Reparation Commission in May last fixed the maximum amount 
that Germany could be expected to pay in reparation, any 
further obligations incurred by Germany would almost certainly 
have to be deducted from that total. Thus, “an alteration in 
favour of France and to the detriment of the other Allies would 
have been brought about in the distribution as between the 
Allies of the available reparation receipts over a very considerable 
period.” Sir John Bradbury, with the approval of his Italian 
and Belgian colleagues, therefore proposed that the Wiesbaden 
agreement should be limited to seven years, and should involve 
a sum not exceeding £200,000,000. We entertain no serious 
hope of obtaining any substantial reparation from Germany. 
But it seems a pity that Franco in this matter could not have 
acted with her Allies in making a bargain which, in itself, seemed 
advantageous to both parties. 


We have written elsewhere about the case of Sir Basil Thomson. 
Here we should like to suggest the possibility that Sir Basil 
Thomson might do yet another service to the public if, after 
carefully reviewing the facts, he thought it practicable and 
advisable to bring an action against Labour extremists or Labour 
or Communist papers for having said things about him calou- 
lated to bring him into hatred, ridicule and contempt. There 
are, of course, no better grounds for a libel action than such 
charges if they can be established. Sir Basil Thomson would 
be able to judge of all this-much better than we can. We can 
well understand that it might be most distasteful to him, as an 
official, to take action. Still, if he had a very clear case he might 
do much by showing up vilifiers who were unable to justify 
their words in a Court of Law. Ifa great injury has been done, 
reparation ought to be made, and in exacting it a public service 


‘would be performed. 


The House of Commons on Thursday, November 3rd, dis- 
cussed and adopted a Supplementary Estimate of £350,000 
for the Colonial Office, to be partly devoted to the work of 
settling ex-Service men in the Dominions. The debate was 
noteworthy for Mr. Clynes’s acceptance of the view that men 
should be encouraged to leave this overcrowded country for 
other parts of the Empire. Most Labour politicians have 
discouraged emigration. Mr. Clynes, on the contrary, said 
that “it was an insular parochial doctrine—never, he hoped, 
to be entertained by any Labour party—that a Briton must 
not leave these shores.” ‘‘ What was the good,” he asked, 
“ of having these great territories in remote parts of the world 
if they were not to make either immediate or ultimate use of 
them?” Mr. Wood, the Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 
said that the Government had assisted 60,000 men to emigrate 
since the Armistice. Of these, 25,000 had gone to Canada, 
20,000 to Australia, 10,000 to New Zealand, and 5,000 to South 
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Africa. The Government hoped to make a regular grant in 


aid of emigration, as the Imperial Conference had suggested. 
The money would be well spent. 





A resolution expressing warm approval of the Washington 
Conference was adopted, on the motion of Mr. Clynes, by the 
House of Commons on Friday, November 4th, after a debate in 
which all the speakers were in substantial agreement. Mr. 
Chamberlain declared that the Government’s policy was to seek 
peace and ensue it. The Prime Minister, he said, still hoped to 
go to Washington before long, for it was of vital importance 
to the world that the Conference should be successful. Lord 
Robert Cecil reminded the House that the Assembly of the 
League of Nations had applauded Mr. Harding’s action in 
summoning the Conference. He expressed the hope that the 
delegates would not try te do too much. He instanced the 
Arms Traffic Convention of St. Germain—still unratified by 
America—as a@ measure which might restrict the sale of arms 
to semi-civilized peoples and thus avert wars. 





The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the House on Wednesday, 
made an important and by no means encouraging statement on 
the state of the finances, He had estimated for a surplus of 
£177,000,000, subject to a liability of £80,000,000 for sinking 
fund and to other charges for “ certain contingencies,” such as 
the miners’ strike and the railway deficit. The whole surplus 
had disappeared. Indeed, the Supplementary Estimates required 
an additional expenditure of £20,000,000, though this might be 
met by savings. The revenue had been surprisingly good for 
the first seven months. But the yield of stamp duty was 
£6,500,000 below the estimate. The sales of war stores had 
yielded only £58,000,000 out of an anticipated total of 
£158,000,000 for fhe year. But the miscellaneous receipts might 
yet reach the estimate, especially if the French Government 
waived their objection to our receiving, out of reparation money 
already paid, between £30,000,000 and £40,000,000 for the 
upkeep of our army on the Rhine. The net amount of excess 
profits duty received, out of an estimated total of £120,000,000, 
had been only £29,714,000, and would probably not exceed 
£50,000,000 for the whole year. 





Sir Robert Horne went on to say that the revenue would fail 
to provide the £80,000,000 required for sinking fund. Allowing 
for the bonds surrendered in payment of excess profits duty, 
he would have to borrow about £60,000,000 to meet the obliga- 
tion. He had raised fresh loans to pay off bonds falling due to 
the amount of £103,000,000 and external debts of £80,000,000 
due in the United States and Canada, thus strengthening our 
position in regard to the foreign exchanges. He had, he said, 
found it easier of late to secure loans from the City, as the 
Government were thought to be. more anxious to save than 
to spend. The revenue for next year would be much reduced. 
The income-tax, based on the three years’ average, would yield 
less, the excess profits duty would produce less and the receipts 
from sales of war stores would be disappearing. On the other 
hand, interest of £50,000,000 a ycar would begin to be paid on 
the American loan, including arrears of interest. Yet, the 
Caancellor added, Great Britain “ had a wonderful resilience,” 
and trade showed signs of revival. 


Sir Donald Maclean justly pointed out, in the brief debate 
which followed, that the Government had been unduly opti- 
mistic and should have faced the facts sooner. Many firms were 
paying their income-tax by borrowing from the banks on the 
prospect of recovering excess profits duty. Had the Govern- 
ment abolished that duty a year sooner, they would have been 
spared the necessity of repaying tens of millions to recoup firms 
for heavy losses which had wiped out all their excess profits. 
We are glad that Sir Robert Horne admits that his Budget was 
illusory, for the Government will now have to make a really 
serious effort to reduce expenditure. The limits of taxation 
have been reached. Commerce and industry can bear no higher 
burdens and will, indeed, be hard pressed to pay the existing 


taxes. Strict economy affords the only way out. 


The Prime Minister received the miners’ leaders on Wednesday. 
He told them that the Government must decline to ask Par- 
liament to devote the unexpended balance of the temporary 
subsidy granted in July to the maintenance of miners’ wages 
at an artificial level for a further period. Parliament voted 
£10,000,000 for three months to ease the transition from State 





control to normal conditions. By the end of September, 
£7,000,000 had been spent in assisting the coalowners to pay 
higher wages than the industry could bear. The subsidy then 
ceased. It would be fatal to renew it in any shape or form. 
The coal industry, which used to pay high wages and yield 
large profits, must stand on its own feet. Everyone concerned 
with the trade knows perfectly well how it may be made to 
recover. With better management and harder work the cost 
of production must be reduced, and then the demand for British 
coal will be as great as ever. High wages for a low output 
mean prices that manufacturers cannot afford to pay, and 
thus produce the unemployment from which the miners are 
suffering. The miners have the remedy in their own hands, 





A railway guard, who was asked the other day to include his 
tips in his income-tax return, resented the request. Sympathetic 
commentators suggested that the Inland Revenue authorities 
were going too far. But it was then pointed out that many 
workmen, deriving a large income from tips, had insisted that 
allowance should be made for their tips in awards for compensa- 
tion for accidents. The receiver of tips clearly cannot have it 
both ways. We may add that many workmen still appreciate 
imperfectly the merits of direct taxation, for which their self- 
appointed leaders clamoured so long. The numbers of workmen 
who have to be prosecuted for evading payment of income-tax 
are altogether excessive. Yet it should be clear that a State which 
gives relief in one form or another to more than half the popula- 
tion, at a cost of several hundred millions a year, cannot be 
supported entirely by the small class of brainworkers. The 
idea that the manual worker is privileged to escape taxation must 
be dispelled. Many a labourer in these days is far better off 
than the clergyman, the school-teacher or the clerk. 


The Prison Commissioners report that during the year 
1920-21 the number of prisoners increased by nearly 10,000 
as compared with the previous year. The criminals numbered 
42,802, or 8,500 more than in 1919-20. The unlucky people 
imprisoned for debt—though many readers of Dickens think 
that imprisonment for debt was abolished years ago—increased 
in number from 2,819 to 5,204. Yet the Commissioners think 
that the increase was far smaller than might have been expected, 
in view of the lack of work and the industrial unrest. Tho 
unemployment dole, they say, and the better condition of the 
working class helped to keep crime down. On the other hand 
they have found that a new stamp of offender, of respectable 
antecedents and in regular employment, is taking to serious 
crime. They attribute this outbreak not to the effects of 
Army life but to the demoralization caused by the receipt of 
* big money out of all proportion to the slight effort necessary 
to obtain it.” ‘The high wages once easily earned, more 
easily spent, are not now obtainable.” The * discontented 
feckless people’ who wasted their high war wages on amuse- 
ments and luxuries are now inclined to “ steal, pilfer and loaf.” 








We may be allowed to offer a word of greeting and good 
wishes to the Westminster Gazette in its new form. It has 
become a morning newspaper, and has put off its familiar green 
garb and taken on an ordinary white dress. We shall miss the 
green sheets which had become so much a feature of our London 
But there is no need to commiserate the Westminster 
Gazette. We must felicitate it, because it hopes for much new 
and wider opportunities in its reincarnation. It has always had 
thousands of readers who disagreed with it on most topics, 
because those readers found in it a scholarly and sincere pre- 
sentation of opinion. Not every newspaper is paid the compli- 
ment of being treated critically by its readers, but if we may 
judge from the letters to the editor of the Westminster Gazette 
it has always been so treated. It has been read with the most 
careful attention, and when people who disagreed with it took 
the trouble to reason with it nicely and exactly, it meant that 
they did so because it was an organ, unlike some other evening 
newspapers, which could not possibly be ignored. It is all part 
of the method and spirit of the Westminster Gazette that it has 
been a most discriminating judge of the arts. It has been con- 
ducted by intellectual men for rational readers. 


evenings. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. Nov. 3, 
1921; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday; 874 ; 
Thursday week, 88); a year ago, 83}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
i 
“ THERE IS NO COMPULSION, ONLY YOU MUST.” 
FE VHE Coalition hounds are still in full ery after North- 
East Ulster. The word appears to have been passed 
round that the section of the Unionist Press which is 
immediately under the Prime Minister’s influence must 
bring all the pressure it possibly can to bear upon the 
Northern leaders. They must be either coerced or cajoled 
into acquiescing in some scheme under which what is called 
“the essential unity of Ireland” is to be preserved. That, 
in plain language, means doing something which they, the 
men of the North, regard with anxiety and alarm. They 
are willing, not only to acquiesce in, but to rejoice in, 
the essential unity of the British Isles and to regard the 
United Kingdom as an indivisible unit. But their whole 
political existence, their moral raison d'éfre, is a practical 
protest against the notion that Ireland is one and indivisible. 
Their case—a case which the Courts of Justice, of Reason, 
and even of Expediency must surely hold to be good—is that 
Ireland is not a political entity and never has been, that 
in truth there are two Irelands, each entirely different from 
the other in every particular—religious, moral, political, 
geographical and racial. One is Roman Catholic, one 
Protestant. One is a community in which the majority 
of the people show no Teutonic blood or racial character- 
istics. It exhibits a Celtic culture and religious type, and a 
desire to re-establish a Celtic language. In the other part 
of Ireland Teutonic blood predominates, and what is even 
more important, Anglo-Saxon ideals—social, moral and 
political—are all pervasive. The North of Ireland does 
not want to claim, and never has claimed, any ascendancy 
over the South. Ifascendancy of the kind meant was ever 
claimed it was by the landlords of the South, not by the 
industrials of the North. The Ulster working and com- 
mercial classes would not, and will not, go under Dublin; 
hut they did not, and do not, want Dublin to be under 
Belfast. 

Their ideal was, and is, toget rid of the flaming bitternesses 
and rivalries of Ireland, religious and political, by merging 
them in the greater community of the United Kingdom. 
ff that solution is denied them they claim that right of 
self-determination which is being claimed by the Southern 
frish to break up the great and far-seeing compromises 
of the incorporating Union. 

One would have thought that this would have been 
sure to appeal to most Englishmen as a very reasonable 
point of view. Apparently, however, the Premier’s Press 
finds in it extraordinary marks of ignorance and arrogance. 
We are treated to hardly veiled denunciations of the 
selfishness of the newly created State of Northern Ireland, 
and Ulstermen are asked in no ambiguous language whether 
they really think it is right to be so selfish and so self- 
centred. “ Will not they have a little consideration for 
the British Empire? Only a very small concession is 
needed. Surely they will not plunge Ireland into bloodshed 
and imperil the whole Empire on a punctilio.” 

Next comes the suggestion that the British Parliament 
can give them all the protection that they desire, if only 
they will not insist on partition. All Ireland will be given 
what may be called the status of a Super-Dominion. 
Within that Super-Dominion there will be two autono- 
mous Parliaments, joined for certain purposes by a 
Joint Council, or more probably a joint two-chambered 
Government. Such protections and such precautions, and 
in addition a share in the shower of gold under which it 
is hinted that Great Britain is going to retire from the 
Irish field, should surely “ interest them.” 

Let us pause for a moment to examine this attempt 
partly to browbeat and partly to cajole Ulster into doing 
something which is equivalent to giving up her whole 
plea for separate treatment. Even if she could be con- 
verted to this point and become, in theory at any rate, 
anti-partitionist, her leaders, we feel sure, could never 
agree to any proposal to make the new relation of Dominion 
to Mother-country a relation not between Northern 
Ireland and the justice-loving Parliament at Westminster, 
but between Northern Ireland and the Parliament at 
Dublin. If they judged merely on grounds of practical 


expediency, we could hardly be surprised at the people 





of Northern Ireland being unwilling to accept the Govern. 
ment’s proposal. They realize that even if the Sinn 
Fein Parliament at Dublin were not given by the Constitu- 
tion any powers over the North, and if the powers of the 
unifying body were so restricted as to give on paper 
at any rate, a real security for the self-determination of 
the North, this “ cold-blooded, reptile-hearted com promise” 
(as perhaps it would be called in the Celtic oratory of 
the South) would at once become a subject for destructive 
agitation. The Dublin Parliament would be perpetually 
interfering, by debates, if not by Acts, in the affairs of 
Ulster. The boycotting of Ulster goods, assisted in every 
way possible by the Southern Government, would 
soon pass from being what is now a commercial incon- 
venience, tempered in all sorts of ways by Hibernian 
cunning, and would become a much more formidable 
engine for injuring Ulster. 

For example, suppose the Southern Parliament declared 
that in order to do what would be called * bringing Northern 
Ireland to its senses” it would prevent Northern goods 
being carried on the Southern railways or entering 
the Southern ports. That, no doubt, would be illegal 
under the Act now suggested, but such illegalities would 
not be likely to trouble Dublin. But there is no need to 
emphasize the hundred ways in which the South could 
and would worry the North unless the North were to be a 
real self-governing community with representatives in the 
British Parliament, and with nothing but contractual 
relations with Dublin and the Southern Government. 

The well-meaning Liberals, Radicals and Labour men 
who believe in the innate virtues and reasonableness of 
Southern Ireland will, of course, throw up their hands in 
horror and indignation at such a statement as we have 
just made. They will ask whether we really mean to 
impute such cruel and cynical cowardice to Ulstermen. 
“Why should they doubt their generous an large-hearted, 
if impulsive, brothers of the South ? They ought, instead, 
to trust them fully. If they did so that trust would 
never prove to have been misplaced.” We know well 
what the men of the North would reply to this trust 
argument. They would ask the English supporters of 
Sinn Fein to remember the Easter rebellion and the 
ruthless massacre of a year ago. That massacre was not 
done in the heat of blood, or by angry peasant: inflamed by 
drink, or panic, or religious animosity, as were the massacres 
perpetrated by the Protestants in ’98. It was a massacre 
deliberately planned and justified as an act of war, not 
merely by the cynical and ruthless philosophers of Sinn 
Fein, but by ecclesiastics of the Roman Church in Ireland. 
The clergy at Maynooth followed the massacre up by 
publishing in their official organ an apology for murder. 
Killing was no murder when the victim was a British 
soldier or policeman. Think next of the _ history 
of the past twelve months and of all the cruel and 
evil deeds done during that time in the name of 
and under the direction of the people who claim 
that the one thing essential to their policy is an undivided 
Ireland. 

We will ask any impartial person whether we have 
spoken too strongly of these events. What right 
have we to gird at the Ulstermen if they refuse 
to be placed under the men who did these things; 
or, if we take the most indulgent view possible. acquiesced 
in their committal and determined to profit by the 
massacre even if they did not order it ? 

Well might the Ulstermen retort to the accusations we 
have sketched, “ You tell us to run risks which you would 
never take yourselves, and when we protest and slow 
our horror and indignation you turn upon us with the 
sneer ‘ What aileth thee ?’” 

But though we will be no partics to putting the slightest 
pressure on Ulster, wo will make no attempt to persuade 
her to stand out. If her leaders can see their way to 
a voluntary compromise, we shall say no word to dissuade 
her. All we ask is that the choice of the North shall be 
absolutely free and unrestrained. 





HOW ULSTER MIGHT BE WON. 
W* have treated in our first article the ignoble 

attempt to put the responsibility for a 
break-up of the Irish Conference, if it takes place, upon 
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the shoulders of the men of the North. Here we want 
to deal with another — of the problem. Why, we 
want to know, should all the concessions come from the 
North and none from the South? To say that the North 
has given up nothing is preposterous. It has given up 
the thing it cared for most, which was the union with Great 
It is true that when we to a large extent forced 


Britain. Ww 
them out of the Union—thovgh, thank Heaven! 
they still have representation in our Parliament 


_they loyally acquiesced, and have since done their 
best to work the Act. But surely it is as base as it is 
foolish to make this loyal acquiescence a ground for saying 
that, as the Sinn Feiners have yielded so much, they, 
the Ulstermen, ought to make a few concessions. 

Instead of attempting to coerce North-East Ulster 
in this frigid and unjust fashion, the Liberal, Radical and 
pseudo-Unionist supporters of Sinn Fein should, we 
suggest, try their hands at persuading the Southern 
Irish to adopt a policy which might well reconcile 
the North, and, if it did reconcile it, might lead 
within the course of not many years to the reuniting 
of Ireland. A wise Liberal Home Ruler and pacifier 
of the kind we mean should surely say to the Sinn Feiners 
something of this kind: “Do you not see that the 
Ulstermen, rightly or wrongly, are genuinely afraid of 
you? What, then, you have got to consider is the best 
way to lay their fears and to make them trust you. 
Recent events—there is no need to rake up old unhappy 
things or to reopen old sores—have made them inclined 
to be anxious and suspicious. Surely there could be no 
way half so effective to reassure Ulster as for you to say 
to the men of the North: ‘ We have seen and know quite 
enough of people forced into communities in which they are 
unwilling members. Not only will we not attempt to force 
you to unite with us, but we will promise a great deal 
more. We will not allow you to unite with us until 
you have fully realized of how great and noble a heritage 
you are the joint heirs. Union with the rest of Ireland 
is a high privilege, not a punishment for past misdeeds. 
We have no use for bad Irishmen in our country, and 
bad Irishmen you unquestionably are so long as you 
maintain your present attitude. We mean to make our 
Government a great and glorious thing, the noblest thing 
on the earth, and we are not going to have it spoilt by 
the grumbling, intolerant, commercial view of life upon 
which you pride yourselves. You must learn a nobler 
idealism before you can take your place in the nation 
and Parliament of Ireland. Meanwhile, then, ‘‘ Outside, 
not inside,” is what we must say to you when our first 
Parliament meets. We are going to lay our foundations 
on Freedom and not on coercion. In that sign we con- 
quered our freedom, and in that sign we mean to 
maintain it.’” 

Our hypothetical Scotch or English supporter of Sinn Fein 
might well go on to point out that nothing would be more 
certain to convert wavering Ulstermen tothe cause of uniting 
Treland than sucha reasoned assurance that the North would 
never be coerced into any form of union with the South. 
The Ulstermen, if this position were strongly and sincerely 
maintained, would at once begin to lose their dread of 
anything but absolute separation from Dublin. If they 
knew that there was no risk of their ever being coerced 
into joining the Dublin Parliament they would, before 
very long, ask themselves whether it would not be 
worth their while to consider some form of union with 
the South. Of course, these things could not come 
all in a moment, but we can imagine that, if the Sinn 
Feiners not only abandoned the idea of coercion, but made 
a success of their independence, there might rapidly 
grow up in the North of Ireland a desire to work 
the island as a single political unit. After twenty 
years of peace there might be a sense of unity in 
the island such as up till now has never existed 
in its history. But to attain to this by means of such 
pressure as is now being applied to Ulster is impossible. 
Nothing but evil can ever come of it. 

On paper you may, of course, do anything you like in 
the way of safeguards ; but who values paper-safeguards in 
the case of Ireland? This fact brings us to one of the great 
difficulties in the whole business. The obtaining of abso- 
lute independence, and independence of a hostile kind to the 
test of the United Kingdom, is the basis of the Sinn Feiners’ 





policy as it is also, no doubt, their ultimate inspiration. 
But if that is so, we must never forget that legal and consti- 
tutional bonds are perfectly useless in an Irish settlement. 
If we endow the Southern Irish with a system of govern- 
ment which gives them the power of extorting from us 
later absolute independence, we have given them all they 
want. No doubt it will be said: “If they were to vrove 
so unscrupulous as that and did not keep to their bargain, 
we could still fight it out.”” We could do nothing of the 
kind. If once an autonomous Parliament is seated in 
Dublin that Parliament will claim, as did Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment, to be the native, legitimate and unfettered Parlia- 
ment of the Irish Kingdom, and will do exactly what it 


chooses. In that case, our only alternative would be 
een and reconquest under infinitely greater 
difficulties than exist to-day. 


The English people, worried and confused as they are, 
would never consent to such a reconquest. They would far 
rather leave Ireland alonc—unless, of course, there was 
an attempt by the Dublin Parliament to carry fire and 
sword into Ulster. Then, no doubt, public opinion here 
would be roused to do whatever was necessary at whatever 
cost, and do it with a vengeance. But that is not a reason 
for putting the Northern state temporarily at the mercy of 
Dublin, but rather for maintaining its present legal 
relations with the United Kingdom. 

We have been accused of being too pessimistic as to 
the military difficulties in the matter of the reconquest 
of Ireland. Our point of view has, we think, been 
mistaken. We admit that a great soldier, well supported 
at home, could and would restore order in Ireland and 
destroy the Sinn Fein forces. He could do it, amongst 
other means, by insisting that every Irishman must 
declare which side he is on, so that we may 
know our friends from our enemies. But if this is to be 
done it must be done thoroughly and not under a system 
of camouflage. What is more, it must be resolutely 
persisted in for many years. But what chance is there 
under our present rulers that it would even be continued 
for many months? We can envisage Mr. Lloyd George 
ordering a whirlwind war, and such a war apparently 
being quite successful. What we cannot imagine is him 
maintaining his success. The moment the actual fighting 
was stopped he would declare that all was well, and that 
everybody concerned should Lave a share in his great 
triumph. Instructions would be given to empty the 
jails, everybody would be amnestied, and the Lloyd 
George patent Dominion Constitution would be forced 
upon the Irish people. 

Within six months, of course, all the trouble would 
begin again, and we should have another campaign, 
another reconquest and another reimprisonment. We 
are very unjust to Mr. Lloyd George! Are we? If Mr. 
Lloyd George cannot even keep a useful public servant 
like Sir Basil Thomson in office when the Labour 
leaders, the Daily Herald and the Communist shake their 
fists and say that Sir Basil Thomson is a very inconverient 
man, who knows too much and acts the part of a political 
spoil-sport by his unjust disclosures, is it likely that the 
Coalition Government would carry on a military campaign 
against Sinn Fein to the necessary bitter end? The 
first occasion on which a Labour extremist won a by- 
election would bring the whole card castle down with a 
run. If we mean business in Ireland we must first get 
rid of Mr. Lloyd George. Of course, when we say this 
we know that we shall be expected to face once more 
the old question of the alternative Government. Yet 
again we say, and say with confidence, that the alternative 
is in the present Cabinet. There are, indeed, several 
alternatives there, and perfectly sound ones. To name 
them prematurely, however, would neither be fair nor 
judicious, 





THE CASE OF SIR BASIL THOMSON. 
TW\HERE was a time in British politics when whatever 


might be the difficulties of a person who wanted to 
come to a right judgment he was not trow.vl-d by doubts 


as to the facts. If a Cabinet Minister max statement 
about some details of departmental adm: on it was 
known to be true, The observer migit that the 
course taken was mistaken or ridiculous; Le uught think 
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the Minister a muddle-headed man who had not seen 
elearly into a situation, but at least he never found it 
necessary to doubt that when a certain thing was said on 
the authority of the Cabinet to have happened it really 
had happened. Now, at a time when politics are more 
difficult than they have ever been in the experience of any 
of us, we have the added difficulty that it 1s impossible to 
find out what the facts actually are. If Ministers set out 
deliberately to equivocate, to throw dust in our eyes, or 
even to tell lies, the result could hardly be more confusing. 
Let us say at once that we do not believe that any of our 
present Ministers deliberately wish to do one of these 
things. The chief cause of our troubles is that Cabinet 
responsibility has been greatly relaxed. Ministers act 
more or less as independent agents (except in general policy, 
where the Prime Minister is a dictator), and the Prime 
Minister himself is not ashamed to confess that he is 
ignorant of some matter which is obviously a concern of the 
whole Cabinet. Moreover, the Government are continually 
being led into quite indefensible positions by the Prime 
Minister’s habit of living from hand to mouth, of taking the 
line of least resistance merely because it happens to be 
convenient and easy at the moment and without reference 
to broad or final effects. It is astonishing how often the 
Government are rescued from indefensible positions; but 
for that they have to thank the amazing ingenuity and 
debating skill of their Chief. The affair of Sir Basil Thom- 
son is as lamentable an instance of the tendencies to which 
we have referred as it would be possible to find. 

Sir Basil Thomson was the head of the Special Branch 
at Scotland Yard. His department was really an Intelli- 
gence office dealing with the nefarious and subterraneous 
manceuvres of the Enemies of Society. His work began 
during the War, when he laboured in happy co-operation 
with the extremely efficient Intelligence work of the Navy 
and the Army. After the War his work continued, and 
though there are people who tell you in the name of Liberal 
principles that all this kind of secret service has become 
unnecessary, is odious, and ought to be abolished, we 
venture to say that the vast majority of sensible people 
know very well that it is not unnecessary at all. It is 
not as though we had to deal now only with Enemies of 
Society of British Lirth. The chief fact about all revolu- 
tionary endeavour to-day is that it is international. There- 
fore, if the Government are not to expose themselves to the 
very real danger of letting a powerful minority of con- 
spirators get their way—revolutions are always made by 
minorities—it is essential that the alien fanatic or criminal 
should be watched, and watched very carefully. No 
better example of the industry and success of Sir Basil 
Thomson's watchfulness could be given than his unveiling 
of the conspiracy by which the Moscow Communists tried 
to secure a Communist paper in England. They did their 
best to become the financial controllers of the Daily Herald. 
It was Sir Basil Thomson who unmasked the plot, and the 
British nation was duly shocked and indignant at the 
compliance which had been displayed by the directors of 
the Daily Herald. But, of course, the Communists of this 
country, and not only the Communists but all the extrem- 
ists who had hoped to make play with the money which 
eame from the sale of stolen jewels and other property in 
Russia, could not be expected to forgive Sir Basil Thomson. 
They determined to have his head on a charger. There 
was no Englishman whom they hated so much because 
there was none whom they feared so much. Whether, 
in a literal sense, they sueceeded or not we do not know ; 
but this we do know, that the event has exactly corre- 
sponded with their wishes and with what they actually 
professed to be working for. Sir Basil Thomson has been 
thrown to them by the Government. 

If we were asked to state clearly by what exact steps Sir 
Basil Thomson’s downfall has been brought about we 
should be at a considerable disadvantage. We should find 
it very difficult to respond because, frankly, we have been 
unable to follow the astonishing contradictions which pass 
as official statements in the House of Commons. It will be 
remembered that when Sir Nevil Macready was Chief 
Commissioner of Police Sir Basil Thomson worked effec- 
tually and quietly in co-operation with him. As they were 
doing two totally different kinds of work there was no 
question of the Chief Commissioner controlling or dictating 
the proceedings of Sir Basil Thomson, Then General 





| 
Horwood was appointed Chief Commissioner and trouble 
began. It is said that Sir Basil Thomson could not “ get 
on” with General Horwood. Now we know perfectly 
well that the head of a department of secret service js in 
great peril of becoming either too big for his boots or 
unscrupulous, or too powerful for him to be a safe publig 
servant. Worse still, the dispenser of a secret power may, 
as experience proves, become an agent provocateur, anxious 
to prove that revolution is in existence by precipitating 
it or to convict dangerous men by entangling them in 
crimes which are not directly of their own authorship, If 
any charges of this nature had been brought against Sir 
Basil Thomson we certainly should have been much sur- 
prised, knowing what we do of his official career, but we 
should instantly have recognized that these aberrations 
are common in history and that they deserve the most 
careful inquiry and the most stern reprobation when they 
are proved. We do not want a Fouché in this country. 
But no accusation even faintly resembling those which 
are often brought against secret agents was even hinted at 
in the case of Sir Basil Thomson. All that is said is that 
he could not “ get on” with General Horwood and was 
too independent. Now, there was no real need for him to 
* get on” with General Horwood. General Horwood is a 
soldier, in effect controlling a little army within the boun- 
daries of London, and Sir Basil Thomson is a very able 
civilian who, so long as he was at Scotland Yard, was trying 
to ferret out all the intrigues and plots of the political 
criminals of the world, 

In the House of Commons on Thursday, November 3rd, 
the Home Secretary, Mr. Shortt, stated that as a result of 
the strife between Sir Basil Thomson and General Horwood, 
he determined to merge the Special Branch into the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and that upon learning 
of this decision Sir Basil Thomson resigned. Sir Basil 
Thomson was really turned out—for his resignation was 
exacted—because he wanted a degree of independence that 
Mr. Shortt himself had recognized as reasonable. Mr. 
Shortt had made an arrangement by which Sir Basil 
Thomson was to report, not to General Horwood, but to 
the Home Secretary. When, in fine, Sir Basil Thomson 
communicated with the Home Secretary instead of with the 
Chief Commissioner of Police, he was fulfilling his instruc- 
tions. This obedience to instructions is then referred to 
in the House of Commons by Mr. Shortt as though it were 
an offence to General Horwood. We cannot make head 
nor tail of this. 

Another of Mr. Shortt’s contradictions in the House of 
Commons last week was his statement that Sir Joseph 
Byrne had not actually been appointed to succeed Sir 
Basil Thomson. The fact seems to be that Sir Joseph 
Byrne had not merely been offered the appointment but 
had accepted it, had taken up his position at Scotland 
Yard and had officially signed documents. We cannot 
make head nor tail of this either, even when we have the 
subsequent explanation by Mr. Shortt in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday that General Horwood announced 
the appointment of Sir Joseph Byrne without authorization. 
When Sir Joseph Byrne, after listening to the debate in the 
House, said that his self-respect and his regard for the 
public interests prevented him from accepting the position 
of Assistant Commissioner—that is to say, Head of the 
Special Branch directly under General Horwood—he was 
not refusing an office but retiring from an office which he 
had already occupied. To clear up the muddle Mr. Shortt 
had telephoned to Sir Joseph Byrne, and Mr. Shortt said 
that he had then spoken to General Byrne not as Home 
Secretary but in his capacity as a friend—surely a very 
subtle and undesirable distinction, which if it were often 
employed would bring more muddles than we now have te 
endure. As for the Prime Minister, he declared in the 
House of Commons that he knew nothing about Sir Joseph 
Byrne’s appointment, and he added the astonishing 
remark that the Government wanted for the Special 
Branch a man who had had experience of Intelligence work 
during the war—the very experience which Sir Basil 
Thomson had above all other men, 

All this confusion, though it contains a very important 
lesson of general application, must not divert us from 
expressing in conclusion our sense of the particular and 
immediate injury done to the nation by the loss of Sir 
Basil Thomson as a public servant. He was the greatest 
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enemy of revolution. Revolutionaries invariably want to 
vet rid of their official enemies. Readers of history know 
that at the beginning of the French Revolution the spokes- 
men of the Revolution made it their business to attack the 
mercenaries of the King. They declared that mercenaries 
could not be relied upon for loyalty and that they afforded 
no protection to the person of the King. But when the 
mercenaries had been disposed of the same revolutionary 
leaders themselves killed the King. What Mr. Shortt and 
Mr. Lloyd George ought to have done was to affirm, what 
we can fancy they really feel, that alien conspirators do 
need to be watched and, when necessary, arrested and 
deported ; that Sir Basil Thomson had performed his 
watching duties with the rare ability of an intellectual man 
who has a special faculty for detecting underground 
machinations; that the Government were extremely 
orateful to him for his work, and that they would never 
allow him to be dislodged, since to allow that would be to 
surrender to the anti-social forces of to-day and to be 
neglectful of the safety of all good citizens. That would 
have been the right and proper line to take—the only right 
and proper line—so long as Sir Basil Thomson did his 
work dutifully within its proper limitations. If Sir Basil 
Thomson had ever overstepped the mark and had begun to 
vse his spics as Fouché used his, there would have been 
another kind of debate altogether, and we should have had 
to write another kind of article. But as we have said, 
there was never a suggestion of any such thing. A public 
servant who deserved * the thanks of the republic” has 
been sacrificed. 





THE FRANCO-TURKISH AGREEMENT. 
N each occasion when there has been a serious diverg- 
ence of policy between France and Great Britain, 
a divergence which seemed to threaten the very existence 
of the Entente, we rernarked that to compose the immediate 
misunderstanding would be of little use unless there were 
a settlement of the profound differences of principle. 
Unfortunately, our statesmen having patched up each 
disagreement by some convenient expedient, told us that 
the Entente was restored, and that the two nations could 
never fall asunder again. Once more there is a serious 
rift, and it matters more than any of the others, because 
it affects more general principles. The whole basis of 
peace as offered to a grateful, or ungrateful, world by 
the Allies is that the Allies must actin unison. If they 
do not the Treaty of Versailles might just as well be torn 
up. United action really covers everything else, because 
if the Allies act as a whole they cannot be false to any of 
the excellent objects of the Treaty of Versailles such as 
the guaranteed independence of the new nations and the 
trusteeship of mandate territories. When France took 
military action on the Rhine ongher own responsibility, 
without consulting her Alliesaiid again when she con- 
nived at the Polish insurrection in Upper Silesia, she 
indeed did violence to essential principles, but she did 
not damage so many as are now affected by the separate 
agreement which the French representative, M. Franklin 
Bouillon, has made with the rebel Turkish Government 
at Angora. 

Of course, as happens in all unfortunate incidents of 
this kind, there is something to be said on both sides. 
The French can undoubtedly offer some apparently 
reasonable pleas for what they have done, and the strength 
of those pleas depends, to a considerable degree, upon the 
mistakes of our own Government. But-forsshe moment 
let us look at the matter as though there were no necessity 
to make excuses for the French, and as though the British 
Government had done nothing. foolish. Let us lock at 
it strictly in the light of the Treaty of Versailles and in 
the light of the Allied policy which was expressed in the 
still unratified Treaty of Sevres. To begin with, France 
has recognised the Government of Mustapha Kemal at 
Angora, whereas Britain, France and Italy had hitherto 
agreed, as part of the plan for maintaining the neutrality 
of the Straits, to recognize the Sultan and his ministers 
at Constantinople as the true Turkish Government. Then, 
France has undertaken to give away, or rather to sell, 
some of the Cilician and Syrian territory which she does 
not actually possess, but for which she is only a mandatory 


Power. The protection of Christian minorities in Asia 





Minor apparently goes by the board. The Kemalist 
Turks receive the right to transport troops over the Bagdad 
railway virtually up to the Mesopotamian frontier. This 
transaction might make the Turks possessors for all prac- 
tical purposes of the railway. In return for territory 
which she cedes to Turkey, France is to receive various 
commercial, mining, and river rights. 

Everybody knows that what with the constant incursions 
of the Kemalist Turks, and the heavy expenditure on her 
military commitments, France has been pressed to the break- 
ing point. No wonder she wants to purchase tranquillity 
by what seems to her a reasonable deal. Nobody can blame 
her for looking out for her own interests, but we cannot 
refrain from blame when we see how seriously she has 
shaken the Treaty of Versailles by acting without the 
knowledge and consent of the Allies. Frenchmen them- 
selves, however, retort that she has not thus acted. They 
remind us that when the Kemalist envoy, Bekir Sami Bey, 
visited London, the British Government by receiving him 
consented, in effect, to recognize the Government of 
Angora. They also say that the agreement between 
Bekir Sami Bey and France, drawn up at that time, was 
very little different in essence from the Franklin Bouillon 
agreement, and that they cannot understand why the 
British Government did not object to the first agreement, 
the terms of which were communicated to them in July. 
The answer is that the British Government understood 
that France would not sign any compact with the Angora 
Government which dealt with matters outside economic 
concessions, the frontier of Cilicia, and the question of 
prisoners. The Franklin Bouillon agreement is really 
a treaty on a considerable scale, and incidentally it violates 
the pledges exchanged between the Allies early in the War 
that no Ally would make an independent peace treaty 
with any enemy country. Those pledges still hold good, 
though most people seem to have forgotten them, because 
technically we are still at war with Turkey as no general 
treaty has been signed. Britain has a special reason, 
though we do not wish to dwell upon it, for feeling rather 
sore at the Syrian mandate being treated in a spirit which 
is certainly not that of a trustee, because they were British 
and Arab troops who conquered Syria. Yet now we see 
a possible danger to our own mandate territory of Meso-. 
potamia appearing in the use whichthe Turks may make of 
part of the country which the British and Arabs fought for. 

We have already referred to the British share of th 
blame for French action. In our opinion Mr. Lloya 
George made a very bad mistake when, in his headstrong 
way, he pinned his faith to King Constantine. The favours 
which he poured upon M., Venizelos were reasonable, because 
M. Venizelos was a very strong man and a very wise one. 
But that is not at all true of King Constantine, and we now 
find that the situation as between Greece and Turkey, 
instead of settling itself by force of arms, has become 
more involved and more dubious than ever. The French 
always disliked this gamble upon the military prowess of 
the Greeks, and they now, not unnaturally, argue as 
though their interests had been betrayed by Great Britain. 
They have also other grievances which, though they seem 
to us imaginary, are, no doubt, quite sincerely entertained 
in France. Such are the ideas that Great Britain supported 
Feisal deliberately to the detriment of France, and that 
Britain takes independent action when it suits her own 
interests but denounces it when it is taken by anybody 
else. Let us give all the weight they deserve to these 
considerations. 

But when all has been taken into account, we are bound 
to say that what has happened is very distressing. There 
is little hope for the Entente becoming an instrument of 
justice and peace unless it can be conducted within the 
four corners of the Treaty of Versailles. We shall do no 
more than mention the particular difficulty which has been 
created for Britain herself by the French action. It is 
obvious that by resisting French action we shall be thrown 
into the position of seeming to act against Moslem interests. 
In India we are already being abused as an anti-Islamic 
power. This is no light matter. But we hope that the 
appeal to France will be based, not on what might be 
interpreted, however wrongly, as a partizan plea, but on 
the primary necessity of observing both in the spirit and 
the letter the Treaty which binds all the Allies and makes 
them sponsors for the general peace, 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AS A VEHICLE FOR 
THE HUMANITIES. 


COMMITTEE, among whose members were Sir 

Henry Newbolt, Mr. John Bailey and Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, was recently appointed by the President of 
the Board of Education. It was 

“To inquire into the position occupied by English (Language 
and Literature) in the educational system of England, and to 
advise how its study may best be promoted in schools of all 
types, including Continuation Schools, and in Universities and 
other Institutions of Higher Education, regard being had to :— 

(1) The requirements of a liberal education ; 

(2) The needs of business, the professions, and public services, 
and 

(3) The relation of English to other studies. 

The Committee have issued a Report (The Teaching of 
Unglish in England ; London: H.M. Stationery Office ; 
Is. 6d. net) which all who have to do with education, 
whether as parents or teachers, will find most 
interesting, enlightencd and well expressed. Here is a 
Blue-book with nothing in it of official pomposity, dealing 
with a learned subject without a trace of pedantry. In the 
best sense it is statesmanlike, wise and at once idealistic 
and practical. 

The terms of the reference were so wide that the Com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that they must decide what 
was meant by the term“ a liberal education,” and pronounce 
at large upon what were its aims :— 

* Education is not the same thing as information, nor does it 
deal with human knowledge as divided into so-called subjects. 
it is not the storing of compartments in the mind, but the 
development and training of faculties already existing. It 
proceeds, not by the presentation of lifeless facts, but by teaching 
the student to follow the different lines on which life may be 
explored and proficiency in living may be obtained. It is, in a 
word, guidance in the acquiring of experience. Under this 
general term are included experiences of different kinds ; those 
which are obtained, for example, by manual work, or by the 
orderly investigation of matter and its qualities. The most 
valuable for all purposes are those experiences of human relations 
which are gained by contact with human beings. . . . Education 
is complete in proportion as it includes within its scope a measure 
of knowledge in the principal sciences and a measure of skill in 
literature, the drama, music, song and the plastic arts ; but not 
all of these are equally useful for tho training of the young. . We 
recognize fully, on the one side, the moral, practical, educational 
value of natural science, on the other side the moral, practical, 
educational value of the arts and of all great literatures ancient 
or modern.” 


What subject or what arrangement of curriculum will 
give us the highest value on these lines ? 

** We make no comparison, we state what appears to us to be an 
incontrovertible primary fact, that for English children no form 
of knowledge can take precedence of a knowledge of English, 
no form of literature can take precedence of English literature ; 
and that the two are so inextricably connected as to form the 
only basis possible for a national education.” 

And here, as it seems to us, is one of the singularly few 
blemishes in an otherwise admirably-contrived treatise. 
The Committee never once quite face the arguments put 
forth by those who prefer music, one of the plastic arts, 
or perhaps the sciences as a means to culture. They seem 
rather to forget that there are those who believe that the 
mind of a child is more easily approached through science. 
Mr. Sanderson, for example, shows at Oundle the complete 
working-model of a curriculum arranged from the stand- 
point that mental balance, clear thinking and intellectual 
disinterestedness are best taught to children through a 
study of the palpable wonders of the material world. 
Through Darwin, Pasteur, Newton and Einstein, say this 
school, we can more easily widen a boy’s horizon and 
teach him to think than through Euripides, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Keats and Shaw. This is to many a new, and even 
somewhat puzzling point, for it is only lately that the 
scientist has admitted the fact that his aims and those of 
the advocate of the Humanities are identical. Science 
has only just ceased to have materialistic aims. To hear 
such a teacher as Mr. Sanderson enlarging, almost in the 
words of the old pedagogues, upon the advantages of “a 
sound, fortifying curriculum ” for the formation of mind 
and character is apt to prove a little bewildering. More- 
over, the scientist has another point to make, and in 
bringing out Professor Aydelotte’s theory meets the 
humanist on his own ground, Professor Aydelotte, 


criticizing the curricula of a good many American 
protests vigorously against giving boys 


universities, 
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and girls what he calls “the abstract gift of the gab.” 
Make boys and girls think, he urges, and in nine eas, 
out of ten, if their thoughts are burning enough, 
of expression will be added unto them. 

This is, of course, our old friend the Owl and the Koo 
dilemma come back to haunt us. _Is it the desire to express 
something that gives us the power of expression, or is it an 
innate desire to express something that makes us seek for 
something to express ? The present writer believes, how- 
ever, that this will not be found, on examination, to he 
quite so real a dilemma as it seems at first. The solution 
to it is, he thinks, to be sought in the region of a concept 
of the arts as a very subtle form of communication between 
man and man. We are each one of us shut into our private 
cell of individual sense perception. What may be called g 
direct statement—it may be conveyed in a statement jin 
words, in a chemical formula, or in an algebraical equation— 
is a communication between one conscious intelligence and 
another conscious intelligence. An artistic statement— 
it may be one of Beethoven’s posthumous Sonatas, it may 
be a passage from Early Intimations of Immortality—is a 
communication both between one mind and _ another 
and also between one subconsciousness and another. The 
arts are not, we believe, so much an expression of emotion 
as has been formerly thought—the emotions are amphibious 
and may be conscious or subconscious—but of the deeper 
substructure of the human mind. The artist’s statement 
is the statement of what cannot be put “into so many 
words.” Though, therefore, it is conceivable (we 
are far from immediately admitting it) that the exact 
sciences form the more perfect medium by which one mind 
‘an understand another mind, yet in a curriculum based 
on the sciences the whole of man’s mental substructures are 
left out of account, and it is only through the medium of the 
arts that we find the whole of the nature of man brought 
into play. It is on these grounds that the humanist 
should, we hold, base his claim as against the scientist. 
It is on these grounds that he can maintain that men can 
best reach that state of mutual understanding, sympathy 
and co-operation which, were it achieved, would so nearly 
bring us back to the state of an earthly paradise. But 
upon this side of the question the compilers of the Report 
have not touched even briefly, and those who are inclined 
to believe in the approach to a civilized and developed 
intelligence through the sciences may find themselves 
somewhat antagonized by a merely tacit assumption that 
everyone acknowledges that we can approach culture best 
through the arts and the humanities ; by being brought into 
contact, that is, with other and great minds rather than 
with marvellous and stimulating facts. 

As for the minor question which we raised just now 
as to which art should be given the preference for teaching 
purposes, again the Report rather baldly assumes that 
the arts of literature are to be preferred. We wish, for 
the sake of the unconverted, that they had supported 
their contention, were it never so briefly, with the 
argument of brute convenience, which in actual practice, 
when we come to deal with millions of children, puts an 
abstract discussion as to which is the “ best art” out 
of court. Once, however, we have admitted their 
fundamental contentions—contentions we believe to be 
true—then nothing could be better than their application 
of their principles. Nothing could exceed the lucidity, 
sympathy and insight with which the Committee have at 
each stage defined what, to borrow a military phrase, 
we may call the “limited objectives” to be reached 
by the way and laid down their recommendations as to 
methods of getting there. 

What are the faults of education as it stands in 
England in the classical curriculum of our public schools, 
and in the education provided by State schools ! 
Education has for a long time past been too remote from 
life, says the Report. ‘ Education should bear directly 
upon life: no part of its processes should be without 
a purpose intelligible to everyone concerned.” Ben 
Jonson’s dictum, which we quoted a week or so ago, might 
indeed have served as a motto for this part of the Report: 
“A youth should not be made to hate study before he 
know the causes to love it.” 

How can we best give children cause to love learning ! 
Put very briefly, the conclusions of the inquiry seem to 
be that so far as teaching them to write goes we are to 
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seek for the forms of literary expression best suited to 
the child along the lines of what, if left alone, he will 
choose for himself. The essay form, for instance, is 
singularly unsuited to children, and “ Composition” and 
the school “ Essay are both now condemned except for 
quite big boys and girls, Again, it used-to be—alas! 
it still is in many schools—the custom to go 
through a play of Shakespeare’s a term. By the old 
system the soul-shaking, breath-taking story of Macbeth 
js interrupted for the parsing of special passages, or a 
discussion as to whether the crow flew to Rooky or Rocky 
Woods. The modern method is to let the children read as 
grown-up people do, quickly and currently, with occasional 
skipping and occasional ignoring of difficult passages. 
Alas! space does not allow us, as we should like, to 
quote from the Report’s admirable and _ enlightened 
section on the drama as a source of education, on literature 
and adult education, on the use of books, or on the history 
of the humanistic ideal and its pursuit through English. 
We hope that the reader who is interested in the subject 
will pay the 1s. 6d. which will put all this before him, 

But the reader, even in the brief abridgment that 
this article can give him, will by now have realized that 
the crux of the whole affair is the supply of teachers. 
The Committee require the schoolmaster or mistress to 
perform a function as delicate and subtle as it is important. 
They require him not only to give the children the fruits 
of knowledge, but to give them. with the bloom still on 
them, and they are fully aware how much they are 
asking :— 

“Wo desire to express our strong conviction that for the 

purposes of such an education as we have outlined no teacher 
can, in his own grade, be too highly gifted or too highly trained, 
and that this is at least as true in the earlier as in the later 
stages.” 
What steps can be taken to help those who are to engage 
in the work “to keep in the mental health and strength 
necessary for their task’? The obvious solution is, 
of course, as a preliminary, a university course at some 
university where there is some sort of school of English 
Humane Letters. But this sort of change in the 
teacher’s equipment must necessarily be long in coming 
into effect and be one of the matters in which the country’s 
present lamentable financial position will inevitably 
hinder progress. In the meantime, however, the Com- 
mittee have an excellent suggestion :— 

“We believe that something might be done to help the existing 

staff of teachers by voluntary effort on the part of men and 
women who have themselves received a university education and 
have time to spare for lecturing in schools or training colleges. 
The enrolment of a fraternity of itinerant preachers on English 
Literature—a panel of men and women who are recognized 
authorities on their own subjects and are willing to lecture upon 
them occasionally—would be a step in accord with other move- 
ments of the time and with our national tradition of unpaid 
public service.” 
These itinerant preachers would, we understand them 
to suggest, in some cases help the children directly, but 
more often would address an audience of teachers. If 
such courses can be arranged and the right “ preachers ” 
selected, surely here is a new opportunity of service 
which would appeal to many of those who feel 
incompetent to deal with the more “ practical ” branches 
of philanthropy. Such courses of lectures are already 
occasionally available at Oxford and Cambridge, but 
these courses can be attended only by a very limited 
number of people. We cannot help feeling that if 
Sympathetic people—say those responsible for the 
excellent Educational Conference that took place this 
year at Stratford-on-Avon—would appeal for such 
lecturers, there would be an immediate response. Par- 
ticularly interesting it would be, of course, if contemporary 
men of letters—poets, novelists or playwrights—would 
lecture to teachers on their own subjects and perhaps 
on their own works, The names of half a dozen such 
Writers, who are also known to be good speakers, will 
immediately occur to the reader. Is this not a piece of 
work which might be set about immediately ? 





NOISE. 
NLY the other day the case was reported in a morning 
paper of an irate fowl-owner, living in a suburban 
street, who demanded to know whether, if it were not lawful 
for his cocks to crow, his hens would still be at liberty to 





announce their self-congratulations upon laying an egg ? 
The court laughed, but to the tired brainworker the noise 
nuisance is no laughing-matter. It is a strange thing, if we 
come to think of it, that over our sense of hearing we have 
almost no control. We cannot shut our ears; no delicately 
planned ear-lids are at our service. It is of no use to turn 
our backs to a noise; we cannot hear, we can only look, 
another way. Nothing but sleep produces the ease we 
desire when our ears are ofiended, and even slecp we 
cannot command at will. On the other hand, should we 
become a little deaf, the various mechanisms which the 
doctors offer to mitigate our trouble are clumsy in the 
extreme, Compare the eyeglasses, which in middle life 
even the strongest eyes require, with an ear trumpet, even 
of the most modern and ingenious kind. The use of the 
glasses becomes so habitual as not to trouble the user in 
the least. They are no disfigurement and practically no 
inconvenience, they perform their function perfectly, 
while the aid to hearing distresses the user and disconcerts 
his friends, 

The majority of people probably get most pleasure 
through their eyes, even the musical would hesitate to 
exchange the power to hear music with the power to read 
books, but whatever side we take in the hackneyed dis- 
cussion where delight is concerned, there can be no doubt 
that most worry and irritation comes to us through our 
ears. Just now, we suppose because there is so much 
unemployment, we have a fresh crop of street musicians. 
We are not speaking of the bands which walk about with 
the unemployed, but of far humbler efforts. For instance, 
a gramophone on a perambulator dragged slowly through 
back streets, or a woman with a concertina moaning hymns. 
There are certain poor women who sing in quiet and un- 
fashionable localities whom one can only suppose to be 
crazy, so without sense or sequence are the noises they 
emit. They get money given them. The present writer 
watched such an one the other day, making slow progress 
among poor houses in a small thoroughfare almost empty 
of traffic. Several women came to their doors to look, or 
to bestow. One remarked, with an accent of resignation, 
that the singer was “ the same old lady that always does 
it,” and having satisfied herself that at least there was no 
multiplication of the nuisance appeared content to bear a 
familiar ill. A horrible singing noise produces pity in 
certain soft hearts, specially among the handworkers, 
partly because they know how hard it is to make a living 
and think that no one would choose that way who could 
find another, and partly because they are unconsciously 
moved by the sympathetic distress produced by howling. 
One is always told that paid mourners at an Hastern funeral 
shed real tears. 

It is such a pity that these itinerant artists should not 
attempt to please the eye instead of the ear. If * the 
same old lady that always does it” could only carry round 
a roll of pictures or sit down on the pavement and pretend 
to have drawn or chalked some representations of moun- 
tains and streams and kittens and statesmen, what a relief 
it would be to the nervous persons in the neighbourhood 
out of which she hopes to squeeze a livelihood. Why is it 
that women never draw or sit beside the works of others 
upon the paving-stones? It is always men who choose 
this cold and sedentary way of life. Yet it would seem to 
be equally well-suited to either sex. There must be plenty 
of women who have attained to the necessary artistic 
proficiency, and if it comes to pretending, they are no less 
accomplished than their husbands and brothers. But no, 
they would rather how] to the concertina. 

It is difficult to say what noises are most hateful. We 
suppose, roughly speaking, the least monotonous matter 
the most because they are least easy to get used to. 
Any noise, however trivial or terrible its import, which is 
continuous produces indifference. Men slept deeply within 
sound of the guns. Almost everyone can get accustomed 
to the noise of a railway train or the sound of a ship’s 
screw. It is the intermittent sounds for which we wait, 
or which excite our brains to speculation at night, that are 
the most maddening. We know what the train and the 
steamer are doing, and we know they will not leave off ; 
while a barking dog not only makes us angry, but sets us 
puzzling. What does he want, what can he hear, whatever 
makes him do it? How can we vent our irritation upon his 
master? Then, a dog always barks with pauses, and each 
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yause preludes a fresh disappointment, for which we wait 
in fear and fury. Some people will say that a clock 
which chimes the quarters is worse than any dog. It is 
an open question, a mere matter of distaste. The clock 
also stirs thought. It seems to taunt us with the horrid 
fact that the time, which we are so anxious to pass, is 
after all too short for us. 

If we want to draw a line between simple and sophisti- 
cated people this question of noise would make a very 
good criterion. The simplest people like any noise— 
children do. We have preserved, in a verse of the Prayer 
Book psalms, one of the simplest possible ideals of public 
worship: “‘ Make a cheerful noise unto the God of Zion.” 
That should still be the keynote of an attractive children’s 
service. We heard the other day of a man who said he 
liked talking to deaf people. ‘ You have to holloa and it 
makes it cheery,” he declared. His unselfish words should 
cause the sophisticated to go away ashamed. But, apart 
from their unselfishness, there is a good deal of truth in 
them. How often does one see men in London talking 
to each other across the road, in tones worthy of a mega- 
phone, who might just as well walk near to one another 
and talk in ordinary tones. Londoners on the whole, 
however, are not very noisy ; at least, one does not think so 
during the first day in a Continental town. Possibly 
foreign noises strike our ears more forcibly than familiar 
ones. A foreign voice in a room soon becomes dis- 
tinguishable above the clatter, not because it is louder, 
but because its strangeness is arresting. Probably, how- 
ever, our first impression is the truest. The reason why 
foreigners so often complain that we are a dull people, 
made to match our dull Sundays, is really, though un- 
consciously, an allusion to the fact that we are quieter than 
our Continental neighbours. Educated Englishmen are 
certainly very quiet. For all that, “a quiet place” is 
among simple English people always used in a derogatory 
sense. The other day a woman was crossing Putney 
Heath on the top of a bus. Her neighbour, who looked 
like a charwoman, appalled by the unaccustomed green 
space about her, burst into conversation. “I feel so 
thankful I don’t live anywhere outlandish,” she exclaimed. 
“It must be so quiet at night!” “As to winter,” she 
added, but here words failed her and she returned to the 
thankful contemplation of her home—in the slums. We 
are all, even those who make the most fuss about noises, 
a little overawed sometimes by silence. Should we really 
like it if the noise in the busy streets could be wholly 
stopped? If the motor-cars went by as silent as a police- 
man’s boots, if lights took the place of hooters, and nothing 
were heard in the Strand but footsteps and talking ? A 
good many people among these who would hardly like to 
be described as simple would sigh for the “cheery” old 
days. There is a connexion between noise and prosperity. 
We want quiet at home, but in the city ?—well, if it were 
suddenly silent we should feel a little melancholy, as we do 
when we see the grass growing in a thoroughfare. 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 


—_.<———— 

IMPROVEMENT. 

THE LOWER BANK RATE—CURBING INFLATION— 
LARGE SALES OF TREASURY BONDS— 
INVESTMENT STOCKS KEEP FIRM—CHEAPER 
FOODSTUFFS—THE SLUMP IN THE MARK— 
REGAINING THE EFFECTIVE GOLD STANDARD. 


(To Tue Epitor or tHe ‘‘ Spectator.’’) 


SOME 


Sir,—I am glad to report some slight improvement in 
the financial situation. Bank Rate, as I anticipated, 


has been reduced to 5 per cent., but it is the causes 
responsible for the reduction rather than the fact itself 
I would emphasize. In the first place, the movement 
immediately followed a reduction in the rediscount rate 
of the Federal Reserve Board in the United States to 
4} per cent., and so long as this country continues to 
be heavily indebted to America the soundest observers 
are of the opinion that it is well that our official value 
of money here shotid be higher than in the States. <A 
further justification of the reduction in the Bank Rate 
is to be found in the fact that the forces making recently 
for inflation have received a temporary check. A 





a | 
fortnight ago the Government owed the Bank on Ways 
and Means Advances £74,000,000. The statement made 
up to last Saturday showed that that total had been 
reduced to £24,500,000, and a further reduction Seems 
probable. Not only so, but the means by which this 
reduction has been accomplished are also satisfactory 
Financial institutions and the public are steadily absorbing 
the eight-year 5} per cent. Treasury Bonds. This means 
that the tendency for the moment is for the shortage of 
Government Revenue over Expenditure to be met by 
investment purchases of Government eight-year bonds 
rather than by the acquirement of further short-dated 
Treasury Bills, or, still worse, by borrowing from the 
Bank of England. 

* * 

It would, of course, be unwise to lay too much stress 
upon the improvement I have indicated because, jn a 
sense, it is temporary. On December Ist some £50,000.009 
in Government dividends is distributable, and that fact, 
coupled with the continued high expenditure of the 
Government, will probably involve fresh borrowing oy 
Bank of England Advances, and we may have a temporary 
recurrence of the dangers of artificial ease in the Moncy 
Market. For the moment, however, I look for steadicr 
conditions in Lombard Street; and, indeed, it would 
not be surprising if the plethora of credits which was 
such a feature a fortnight ago were to disappear during 
the next week or two. : 

co ok oe 

It is, however, impossible to write on financial con- 
ditions without due remembrance of the importance of 
political factors, and at a moment when the Irish issue 
seems to have reached its most critical stage he would 
be a bold man indeed who ventured to speak with con- 
fidence concerning the immediate outlook cither in the 
Money Market or on the Stock Exchange. During the 
past week the firmness of gilt-edged stocks has remained 
an outstanding feature, in no way disturbed by the 
appearance of another Crown Colony (Kenya) Loan for 
£5,000,000. Here again, however, it has to be remembered 
that the very uncertainties of the outlook tend to drive 
the investor to Government securities, and, although 
there has been rather more activity in some other 
departments of the Stock Exchange, it is mainly in the 
section of high-class investment stocks that a persistently 
firm tendency has been in evidence. 

* * * 

A point not without interest in considering the economic 
outlook is the further fall which has taken place in some 
of those commodities which we import so largely. Thus 
the latest series of the valuable Index Number of wholesale 
commodities published by the Economist shows that, 
during October, following a small rise in the preceding 
month, there has been quite a sharp fall, the actual 
number being 4,588 as compared with 4,924, bringing 
the Index Number to the lowest level touched since 
September of 1916. Moreover, the outstanding feature 
of the movements during October was the heavy fall 
in cereals and meat, two articles which play so vital 
a part in the total value of our imports. Under these 
two heads the present Index Number of the Leonomist 
is 956, compared with 1,119 for the previous month, 
while the present total is actually the lowest for some 
five years, 

4 * * 

A far less pleasant feature of the week has been the 
further appalling depreciation in the German mark, 
which on Tuesday touched a record level of 1,25640 the 
£, as compared with the normal figure of about 20 to the 
£. In other words, the mark, instead of being valued in 
our currency at about one shilling, is now worth about 
one farthing. If I were to attempt to summarize the 
theories propounded for this startling decline my letter 
would run not to two columns but to many pages. In 
some quarters the highly ingenious idea is propounded 
that the whole thing is a deliberate scheme whereby 
German nationals with the full knowledge, consent and 
connivance of the German Government have deliberately 
depreciated their own currency by using it to acquire 
not merely immediate necessaries in the way of raw 
materials from other countries, but to lay up great stores 
of such commodities in preference to holding the local 
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currency at home. Nay, further, the theory of * the 
flight from the mark” asserts that in addition German 
nationals have exchanged at all costs their currency for 
foreign currencies, believing that it is better to be bankrupt 
at home as regards liquid resources but with reserve 
assets cither in the way of credits or goods to draw upon 
from abroad. In other quarters it is maintained that 
the Reparation payments and the approach of the next 
instalment of £25,000,000 payable to the Allies on 
January 15th explains the débdcle, while yet others bluntly 
assert that the fall is emphasized, if not actually engineered, 
by the German Government as a short eut to bankruptcy 
and the repudiation of the Reparation claims. 
x * * 


Concerning most of these theories I can only say that 
those whose opinions carry weight pay respect more to 
their ingenuity than to their correctness, There are 
three obvious facts concerning the currency in Germany. 
The first is that, having regard to the importance and 
stability of the country, there has been a greater watering 
of the currency than in any other European country. 
The second is that for the last year or two there 
has been a mad international gamble in the mark. The 
third is that at this particular juncture Germany is called 
upon to pay not only a very large sum each quarter to 
the Allies, but to pay it on a gold basis. And, finally, 
although German industrial activity may be great, it 
has been necessarily accompanied in its early stages by 
enormous imports of raw materials, and only quite latterly 
have the exports begun to assume really important 
dimensions, while how far even these exports have 
heen on a credit or a cash basis it is impossible 
to tell. In a word, there are sufficient natural causes to 
account for the depreciation in the mark without the 
exercise of the great ingenuity which is being displayed 
in so many quarters. 

m * x 

A propos not only of the fall in the mark but the con- 
tinued chaos of the international exchanges generally, 
an excellent address was delivered on Tuesday evening 
by Sir Charles Addis to the Institute of Bankers. Sir 
Charles’ main theme was the upholding of the recom- 
mendations of the Cunliffe Currency Committee, of which 
he himself was a member, and the challenging of Professor 
Gustav Cassel and others who have inveighed: against 
deflation and have advocated schemes for stabilizing the 
exchanges, while Sir Charles Addis made a strong plea 
a plea warmly and ably supported by Sir Felix Schuster— 
for a monetary policy in this country which had for its 
goal a return at the earliest possible time to the pre-War 
gold standard. 

* * * 

In financial circles Sir Charles Addis’s address has 
already attracted a great amount of interest, and his plea 
for a policy having for its object the re-establishment of 
the free market for gold finds, of course, many supporters. 
At the same time, it is felt that he would have done 
well to have recognized the fact that there can be no 
return to an effective gold standard and free gold market 
until our trade balance has once more improved to a 
point giving us a sufficient control over the foreign 
exchanges to enable us to support with success those 
responsibilities and liabilities which are the accompani- 
ment of the prestige in a free gold market. Therefore it 
behoves us to frame our monetary and our commercial 
policy on the lines most likely to increase our productive 
energies and to extend our exports to a degree which shall 
bring us to at least as strong a position as that which 
we occupied in 1914. How that task is to be accom- 
plished was not quite clear from Sir Charles Addis’s 
address, though I am quite sure he would be the first to 
agree that the practical point of this currency problem 
isa very human one, centering, in fact, upon the degree of 
mtensity, efficiency and co-operation in human effort. 
That, no doubt, was why Sir Charles inveighed against 
the mind being distracted at the present moment by 
mere abstract economic theories. Neither the cleverest 
Scheme of stabilizing exchanges nor for deflating cur- 
Tency and credit and restoring the gold standard can 
take the place of a clear recognition by Capital and Labour 
alike of the necessity for basing our whole industrial 
Policy as regards hours of labour, methods of work and 
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so forth upon a clear recognition of the foreign com- 


petition which we are up against. This must be fairly 
and squarely met if we are to retain our solvency, 
let alone regain our position as the world’s monetary 
centre.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Lhe City, November 9th. 


Artuur W. Kippy. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—p——_. 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.} 





BORSTAL. 
(To tHe Epiror or 1H ‘ Spectator.’’] 

Srr,—May I say how cordially I endorse the views expressed 
in your article on the working of the Borstal system? So much 
information has become available of late through the develop- 
ment of psychological research that I am sure the Borstal 
authorities would welcome any suggestions for bringing their 
methods up to date if an expert Commission would collate ideas 
from the mass of reports available. As your article points out, 
a considerable proportion of juvenile crime is due to natural 
and well-ascertained psychological causes, generally closely 
allied to hysteria. The way to make a hysterical patient worse 
is to try and check his outbreaks. 

Repressive measures by prison warders and through punish- 
ment would therefore be precisely the worst that could he 
So the important step seems to 


employed with such a case. 
not entirely according to 


be to study and classify each boy, 
his criminal propensities, but to seme extent as a patient, and 
for remedy to give him a new and hetter outlook for his 
energies. Above all, to raise his outlook and offer him ambition 
and hope. It is not much good to take out a broken tooth 
unless you replace it with a complete one—ctherwise you are 
no better eff—so far as chewing goes. It is of little avail to 
remove a vice if you do not replace it with some virtue. A 


Scoutmaster when he wants to cure a hooligan does not whack 


him, he puts him in responsible charge of a patrol of half a 
dozen boys, thereby supplying him with an outlet for his 
energies in a new line but a good one. And the system works, 
This principle is being tried in one Borstal institute at any 
rate, and I look with hope to the results.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rosset Bapvex-Power.. 





The Boy Scouts Association, 
25 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1. 

[To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SpecTATOR.’ 
Sir,—It is with the greatest satisfaction that all who care 
for the prevention of crime have read your plea for a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the working of the Borstal system. 
May I, however, suggest that you should extend the scope of 
your claim, asking for a Commission to deal with all places of 
detention for young offenders? With all due respect to Mr. 
Shortt, who, it is announced, is spending this week-end in the 
Portland institution in order to test the condilions and 
dietary, the question of the right treatment of a juvenile 
delinquent is too complex to be solved by the most brilliant 
brain in a week-end, even lulled by the quiet of a Borstal 
boy’s cell and nourished by the best Borstal bread and water. 
It is becoming more and more evident that classification hy 
age is particularly arbitrary in the case of these more or less 
No one who has talked to a group oi 


abnormal adolescents. 
“juvenile adults ” (terrible phrase 
have failed to be struck by their general diversity in devclop- 
ment. Alike from the point of view of classification or educa- 
tion, of medical and mental treatment and industrial training, 
the whole machinery for dealing with the delinquent under 


) in one of our prisons cen 


twenty-one needs modification. Two hoys of seventeen or 


| eighteen, who have committed exactly the same crime for 


exactly the same reason, may be under the control of two 
different departments of the Home Office, though they were 
within a few weeks of the same age when they were convicted. 

A Royal Commission dealing with the institutional treat- 
ment of all delinquents under the age of twenty-one would have 
within its view :— 

“ (1) The children in industrial and re: 
These schools, though entirely financed by public money, are 
for the most part under private management, subject to Home 


ormatory s¢ hools, 


Office inspection. 

(2) The young people between sixteen and twenty committed, 
not to Borstal institutes, but to ordinary local prisons tor 
‘modified Borstal’ treatment. In the year 1920-21 these were 
more than six times as numerous as those sent for longer 
erms to Borstal institutes. It is our belief that this confine- 
ment in the same prisons, and under very nearly the same 
discipline end conditions as the most dismal of the older 


“s 
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offenders, is in many cases a definite introduction to a life of 
crime. 
(3) The Borstal inmates themselves.” 
There is a danger lest this subject should he argued too exclu- 
sively from the humanitarian point of view. The great 
question for the citizen is whether we are getting the full 
amount of benefit from cur institutions in the prevention of 
crime. The figures of our prison population already show, as 
the Prison Commissioners in their recently published Report 
yemind us, the beneficial effects of the wiser policy introduced 
of late years towards the young potential criminal. Our 
present system is an amalgamation of several different classes 
or organizations, which have grown up independently of each 
other and have never been brought into a co-ordinated whole. 
To effect this co-ordination wou!d be an achievement of the 
very greatest importance, not only from the humanitarian but 
from the economic point of view. The habitual offender in 
preventive detention costs his country £334 a year. There is 
money as well as souls to be saved by a wise treatment of our 
erring boys and girls.—I am, Sir, &c., 
8S. Marcery Fry 
(Hon. Sec., Howard Leegue for Penal Reform). 





THE IRISH BORSTAL. 
{To rue Epitor or rue “ Spectator.’’] 
Six,—I have read your article on the Borstal Institution in 
the issue of October 29th with much interest. There is one 
Borstal in Ireland, at Clonmel. There is nothing in the 
building or its surroundings especially advantageous or 
attractive, it having originally been a prison. The Governor 
was an officer in the Australian Army. Many of the boys 
come there looking like hopeless degenerates, but after they 
havo done their course almost all emerge smart, upright, self- 
respecting looking lads, who easily find employment. No one 
seeing the contrast could have any doubt as to the usefulness 
of the Borstal if the right man is at the head of it. I could 
say much more, but do not like to trespass on your space.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Harriet BaGwe.. 
Dangan, Carrickmines, Co. Dublin. 





SIR BASIL THOMSON. 
{To rue Epitor or tHe “ Sprctator.”] 

Siz,—The debate on Sir Basil Thomsen’s forced retirement 
rom the important position of Director of the Criminal 
Investigation Special Department at Scotland Yard was con- 
ducted simply on the question of differences which were said 
to have arisen under the new Order of the Home Secretary, in 
accordance with which Sir Basil Thomson was reduced to the 
position of a subordinate of the Chief Commissioner of tie 
Metropolitan Police. But the really important question to the 
whole country is the present position in which the most 
important Department of Criminal Investigation is now placed 
at a critical moment, as it would appear that just as the 
Leports of the Governors of Prisons show the necessity of a 
specially able and efficient director of the C.1. Department the 
office is left without any responsible director, under the 
nominal control of General Horwood, 

The Chief Commissioner’s position is practically that of 
Chief Constable of London and a general in command cf the 
Metropolitan Volice Force, with a semi-military staff of 
different grades of officers under him, and requires no quali- 
fications or training beyond that of any other chief constable 
of a county, except, perhaps, larger powers of organization. 
But the C.1.D. requires an entirely different chief as its 
director, with qualifications rarely to be found amongst the 
generals and colonels of the Army, and the whole of his duties 
are, and must be, of a most confidential and secret character, 
whilst he must have the entire confidence of those who serve 
under him, as well as of all those from whom he may in the 
strictest confidence acquire valuable information. 

Again, whilst the Chief Commissioner’s duties are entirely 
limited to the control of the Metropolitan Police Force and 
London, the chief of the C.I.D. is in confidential communica- 
tion with correspondents all over the world and with all the 
chief constables throughout Great Britain, and his staff are of 
an entirely special and civilian character, whilst the inter- 
ference of a purely military officer without any special know- 
ledge or qualifications would be worse than useless, and might 
even be most mischievous and divide responsibility, Surely 
the sensible and practical course to pursue now is to revert to 
the systein which worked well when General Sir A. Macready 
was Chief Commissioner, and to separate the Police Force of 
the metropolis from the Department of which Sir Basil 


Thomson was the official and responsible director, and replace 
it under Sir B. Thomson or some equally qualified director, 
who should be responsible and report directly to the Home 
Secretary on a special service affecting the whole country. 





ttre, 
If General Horwood, who was a subordinate of Sir A 
Macready’s at Scotland Yard, is not satisfied with the posi. 


tion of his more eminent predecessor as Chief Commissioney 
let him resign. There will be no difficulty in finding an efficient 
successor.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Ties ; 
Hainton Hall. — 





THE CASE OF THE GREEK PATRIARCHATE IN 
PALESTINE. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHE “‘ Specra7or.’’] 
Sir,—I have read the letter of “Palestina” wiih special 
interest because on Wednesday last I endeavoured to obtain 
from the Government an explanation of the proceedings entail. 


ing the handing over of extremely valuable land belonging to 
the Orthodox Church to alien Zionists in perpetuity, In the 


long answer which was forthcoming from the Colonial Office 
I was referred to a Report, “ so learned and so interesting to 
the student of the Eastern Churches” that it is to be pub- 
lished “in about a month.” Pending the appearance of this 
Report, the mysteries of Eastern ecclesiastical Jaw 
beyond the layman’s grasp. The actual facts, as stated by 
“Palestina,” were not disputed. The debt of the Orthodox 
Church has grown to £1T550,000, and it has property of fay 
greater value. The suburban lands around Jerusalem, which 
will have political as well as economic importance, were 
selected for sale by the liquidating Commission. The lots now 
offered are so arranged by artificial grouping that no Palos. 
tinian can be a purchaser, and they will fall to Zionist 
syndicates, financed from abroad. I pressed for an explana- 
tion of the adoption of these large lots, and the Duke of 
Sutherland said :— 


are far 


“The land is being sold in these large lots because the object 
is to get the best price possible, and to sell to people who will 
develop them in the future and spend the money needed upon 
them.” 

To my inquiry as to how the price would be fixed, in tho 
abzence of compctition, there was no answer, and the general 
impression I derived was that, in dealing with real estate, 
the Gentile, whether Moslem or Christian, was no match for 
the Zionist. 

A question of far greater importance is that of authority, 
which was raised by Lord Parmoor and demands an answer. 
The Turkish Treaty is not signed; the Palestine mandate has 
not been approvgd by the League ef Nations or by Parliament. 
The status of Palestine in international law, therefore, remains 
that of “occupied enemy country.” Under the socalled mili- 
tary Government which followed the occupation the adminis- 
tration carefully abstained from interference with the Turkish 
land laws, and only prohibited the sale of real estate as a 
temporary measure of protection to the Palestinian people, 
impoverished by the War and at the mercy of Zionist specu- 
lators. At the same time the affairs of the Greek Patriarchate 
were examined, and it was considered that they could be 
straightened out without sales so soon as the country had 
begun to progress. The military Government was displaced 
as a result of Zionist pressure, and a Zionist High Commi:- 
sioner became dictator in Palestine in accordance with 
arrangements made behind the scenes. The High Commissioner 
has now ordained measures which will ensure the passing of 
the most valuable suburban land in Palestine into the hands 
of the Zionists, and the real future owners may be in Frank- 
fort, Berlin, New York, or London. It is all very clever; but 
such proceedings are not usual in “ occupied enemy country,” 
and I believe that they are illegal, at least until the mandate 
has been approved and accepted by Parliament and the 
Government passes formally into our hands.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SYDENHAM. 





{To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—The letter of “‘ Palestina ” on this matter, which appeared 
in your last issue, was evidently written before the question 
on it was put in the House of Lords by Lord Sydenham and 
answered so fully and effectively on behalf of the Colonial 
Office by the Duke of Sutherland. I therefore trust you will 
permit me to direct the attention of your readers to that reply, 
which appeared in the principal daily papers on November 3rd, 
and can be found in extenso in the House of Lords Report. A 
perusal of the Duke of Sutherland’s speech will show that the 
various anti-Zionist allegations and innuendoes contained in 
your correspondent’s letter are utterly misleading and un- 
founded. In his attempt to show that the Administration of 
Palestine exercises partiality towards the Jewish community 
—an attempt that fails since the allegation is quite ground- 
less—“ Palestina ” overlooks the action of the Government in 


restoring to the Moslem community “the revenves of the 
Khaski Sultan Wakf, and certain other Wakfs of minor im- 


portance, which were unjustly taken by the Turkish Govern- 
ment and amalgamated with the general revenues of the 
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ee ot ‘om miasioner » Palestine 
country ” (Speech of the Iligh Commissioner for Palestine, 


June 3rd last). " 
In.one and the same paragraph your correspondent refers to 


the Zionist Commission and speaks of the affairs of the Greek 
Church as being under the control of “ the Commission. The 
unsuspecting reader will naturally conclude that the affairs of 
the Greck Church have been put under the contr 1 of the 
Yionist Commission, and will be astonished. It is a pity, there- 
fore, that your correspondent did not make it clear that the 
Commission that is meant is the Commission of Financial 
Control, which was appointed for the specific purpose by the 
High Commissioner, and with which the Zionist Commission 
had absolutely not the least connexion. The gratuitous allega- 
tion of “ Palestina” that “tho agents of the Zionist Com- 
mission exist in every department of the Administration, and 
have access to the most eecret documents,” is a figment of your 
spondent’s fancy without the least vestige of foundation. 


corre ’ 
IsrarL Conen. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Zionist Organization Central Office, 
77 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. 





PLAIES DE WEMPIRE BRITANNIQUE.” 

[To THs Epiror or tHe “ Sprecrator.’’] 
Mosstecr,—La lettre de son Excellence Lord Sydenham du 
99 Septembre dans le Morning Post doit etre luo et relue dans 
les quatre coins de l’Empire. Aux Indes il y a un Vice-roi 
Israelite, en Palestine il y a un autre, et & Londres il y a le 
nocud do ce Trio, mais l’Angleterro n’est pas stérile en 
hommes! Relisons Vhistoire! A t-on jamais entendu que les 
Juifs avaient ou savaient bien gouverner des étrangers et 
surtout leur propre peuple? Ont-ils réussi & conserver leurs 
royaumes? Et pourquoi? C’est parce que, et comme ils avaient 
aceaparé le bon Dieu, ils croient accaparer tout le reste! 
Dans le cocur de l’Islam ils ont envoyé 2 Gouverneurs Isracl- 
ites, Cet Islam qui a toléré et tolére un gouvernement Chrétien, 
ne youdrait jamais étre dominé ni gouverné par des Israelites! 
Le Khalifat Ture de Constantinople, sauf qu'il fut un 
rempart contre les Russes, a procuré & l’Angleterre les sym- 
pathies des 300 millions de Mahometans pendant 300 ans. 

La politique Anglaise a brisé cette digue et le torrent va 
maintenant se joindre & la Russie Bolchivique, & l’Allemagne, 
et A tuute autre nation qui n’est pas Anglaise. C’est une perte 
Coe tremblement t6t ou tard 
Ilyat 


“LES 


colossale ou presque definitive, 
fera sauter l’Angleterre do l’Asio et de l’Afrique. 
jours des moyens pour éviter ces dangers; ces moyens ont été 
appliqués par l’ancienne politique Anglaise. Il no faut 
pas étre injuste et faire la sourde oreille aux appels de la 
Palestine qui posstde ) peu prés un million d’habitants, qui 
tous refusent d’etre gouvernés et assujetis aux Sionnistes de la 
Russie Rouge. En faisant de la Palestine un petit protectorat 
Anglais, ceci comme échantillon do la justice Britannique, 
eh bien, cet échantillon sera envié par tout l’Orient et l’Anglo- 
terre regagnera son prestige et estime dans l’Afrique et |’Asie, 
et ceci, sans avoir besoin de 3 a 4 millions de Ou 
trouver d’abord ces chiffres? La Palestine est le bridge 
historique et geographique entre l’Afrique, l’Asie et l'Europe. 
il ne faudrait jamais la céder a n’importe qui. Les reflets des 
réformes Anglaises dissiperont ct rejetteront les foudres qui 
vont tombées. Us ANGLopaite. 

Jajia, Octobre 18th. 


von. 


soldats. 





ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING THRE 

AND SUPPLY OF MIDWIVES. 

{To rue Epiror or THE ‘‘ SpectaTor.’’) 
Sir,-The death-rate of infants has been reduced in recent 
years from 150 to 80 per thousand births, a striking and 
cheering fact. Unfortunately, the death-rate of mothers from 
puerperal fever has not decreased, although it is admittedly 
a preventable disease. Up to 1902 any person, clean or dirty, 
intelligent or ignorant, sober or drunk, could legally attend a 
woman at child-birth. The dangerous practice of the “ Sairey 
Gamps” was stopped by tho Midwives’ Act of 1902, under 
Which it became a punishable offence to practise midwifery 
Without the certificate of the Central Midwives Board. ‘To 
gain this a woman must be of good character, and be trained 
by an approved institution or person. 

In tha early days after 1902 the minimum period of training 
Was necessarily made short—only four months—and the condi- 
tions fairly easy in order that women should not be frightened 
from the profession and bo able to earn quickly. To some 
extent efficiency had, therefore, to be sacrificed to expediency. 
The minimum period of training, except for trained hospital 
nurses, now six months. Should this not be still further 
and should net one year, or even longer, be 
demanded for qualification for this vitally important profes- 
sion? Italy, Belgium, Japan, and Switzerland have a two 
years’ training; Holland has three years. Most of ‘these carry 


TRAINING 


is 
Increased, 








good salaries, and in Denmark, Italy, Norway, and Sweden 
midwives are pensionable, 

The Association for Promoting the Training and Supply o? 
Midwives has urged and worked for these improvements for 
many years, and the Secretary at Dacre House, Dean Farrar 
Street, Westminster, will be glad to give any information to 
those interested or to probable candidates for the profession.— 
Wo are, Sir, &c., 

Kataertns Batrour or Burweica. 
AGyes Espen 
(Chairman of Committee Association for Promcting the Training 
and Supply of Midwives) 








“ULSTER THE STUMBLING-BLOCK,.” 
{To tHe Epitor or rue “ Spectatox.’’] 

Sir,—“ Why should Ulster be allowed to hinder the settlement 
of Ireland? ” One hears this asked at times, even by some who 
havo no unfriendly feelings towards those inhabitants of 
Ireland who still remain loyal to the King. This question 
conveys the innuendo that we Ulster Loyalists are regardless 
of the welfare of the Empire so long as we keep ourselves snug 
and safe. If Ulster is standing in the way of a settlement, 
which wo maintain is certainly not the there any 
excuso for her obstinacy? ‘The Separatists do not conceal 
their hatred of England, and that feeling is still stronger and 
more bitter towards Ulster. Every day fresh evidence of their 
antipathy to us can be noticed, and I am bound to say the 
feeling is heartily reciprocated, for we have had ample proof 
for many years past that the so-called Constitutional National- 
ists were in reality Separatists; our convictions on this point, 
which havo now been fully justified, have earned for us the 
reputation of bigotry and narrow-mindedness, Sinn Fein 
pursues the sound strategy of carrying war into the enemy’s 
country; she infests this province with her gunmen and propa- 
ganda, and never was sho so active in this respect as she has 
been during the past few weeks; moreover, she has done her 
best at home, in a feeble sort of way, by making use of that 
two-edged weapon, the boycott of Ulster. The “ Loyalist ” 
eection of the inhabitants of Ircland, that is, those of us who 
desire to remain citizens of the British Lmpire, are regarded 
by their opponents, and I think quite fairly, as a garrison of 
Great Britain. It must be borne in mind, however, that this 
outpost is no mere handful in the midst of an overwhelming 
mass of enemies. On the contrary, it forms a large fraction, 
probably more than one-third, of the entire population of tho 
island, and its pecuniary interest and stake in the country 
are certainly greater than that of its enemies. Even if the 
Nortli-East corner of Ireland only contained what Mr. Asquith 
called a contemptible minority of the inhabitants of Ireland, 
they, like their Loyalist—but not necessarily Unionist 
Protestant—friends in the other twenty-six counties would be 
entitled to fair play. Unfortunately, many of our former 
staunch friends in the political and journalistic worlds and 
elsewhere have grown lukewarm, and find we are becoming 
rather a bore. If we would only make friends with the enemy 
all would be well. And it could be done so easily: merely by 
handing over our bodies and estates to them that hate us. 

It is usually considered ono of the elementary virtues to 
stand up for those who are on your side in a fight, and it is 
dishonourable to desert them when they are in need of help. 
I should be sorry to accuso tho British people of the latter 
crime. On the contrary, I am confident that the powerful and 
chivalrous nation, which has always been the shield of any 
suffering or wronged community, will not expect its own flesh 
and blood to offer itself to the wolves. That is my answer to 
the question, “ Why should Ulster be allowed to hinder the 
settlement of Ireland?’’—I am, Sir, &., An Utsrrermay, 

Belfast. 


case, is 


or 





SOME ANGLO-AMERICAN QUESTIONS. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “‘ Seectator.’’] 

Sirn,—Among the reactions since the War, one of the most 
unfortunate is the superficial irritation among the people of 
England toward the United States. We have a little of tho 
same counter-feeling here, but not so much outside of the 
Irish and the non-British elements. Your publications should 
do all they can to combat that demoralized condition for many 
considerations, most of all for your own interest, Tho first 
great thing for your people to grasp is that you have more 
warm friends here than there are of English-speaking people 
in all of your colonies combined. All of us who think and 
have any influence on the future know that the greater work 
of world progress in tle centuries to come is going to be 
worked out by the united English-speaking civilization, the 
largest factor of which is our common literature. It wiil be 
necessary for your peop'e to give up its habit of dictating 
the terms on which the two nations shall work together. This 
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will not be easy. It is not yet long since your statesmen made 
a roar because Secretary Blaine asserted the right to address 
the British Foreign Office on equal terms. Hereafter, our 
Government will accept a larger and larger share of world 
responsibilities as our people grow up to it, but we will work 
in our way, and while there will be some display of shirt- 
sleeve manners we shall never be much behind in generous 
and sympathetic feelings. 

It will also be necessary for you to be patient with the 
occasional displays of demagogic cowardice among our politi- 
cians and Congressmen over Ireland. This disgusts the greater 
part of our citizens as much as it angers yours, but we submit 
to it—and forget it—as we do the measles. While we all hope 
you will get that Irish sore healed (or suppressed) soon, only 
the fanatical Irish sentimentalists would not be disgusted 
with a complete separation, as we are all disgusted by the 
Trish misgovernment of our cities, which is unfailingly cor- 
rupt. Another thing your folks must get used to. Our 
country will insist on getting some share of the world-carrying 
trade, though we see that we can never equal Great Britain in 
that, and our shipping will prefer to keep within some limits. 
We do not have that large class of seamen and officers who are 
willing to give up home life and live on the ocean, 

One thing which I see is most difficult for yeur people to 
understand is that our last President never represented the 
controlling minds of our country, except when he obeyed our 
commands to enter and carry on the War, and in that we were 
deeply angered by the hesitation, blundering, and wasteful- 
ness with which it was carried on. President Wilson never 
saw and understoed the War and its issues as we did, and it 
was the accumulated distrust that made us resent his ambition 
io become ruler of the world through the League of Nations, 
when we all knew that the War should be settled at the first 
possible moment by the responsible nations, and all of the 
people set to work before the necessarily long and tedious work 
of building up a world organization should be attempted. 
That nearly all Europe has been sinking deeper ever since the 
War is almost wholly laid at his door, and accounts for the 
unprecedented collapse of his Democratic Party at the last 
National Election. In fact, the blunders of the whole of that 
administration, from Mexico on, were so great and numerous 
that our new administration is swamped with their magni- 
tude. Among these, by the way, was the giving up of the 
Panama Canal for reasons never given, Owing to different 
methods of measuring your vessels pay much less tolls than 
eur own of the same capacity. Do not be surprised if we 
repudiate that whole act, and assert the right to operate it in 
the interests of those who built it without regard to the over- 
land railways and their attorneys in Congress, who have 
always fought it. The best American representatives of 
English civilization look to the Spectator as the best medium 
in England for an Anglo-American understanding, and for 
this reason I address this to you.—I am, Sir, &c., 

338 New York Blk., Seattle, Wis., U.S.A. Jonsx FE. Ayre. 





AMERICA AND TREATY RIGHTS. 

{To Tue Eprtor or tHe “ Specrator."’] 
Sin,--The recent action of the Senate in to the 
preferential treatment of American coastwise shipping and 
Panama tolls, resisted as it was by administration leaders, and 
probably destined to fail of enactment into law, must appear 
extraordinary to our friends the Tt indicates 
ignorance of great principles of American Constitutional Jaw 
and the sacred obligations of the law of nations. John Jay, 
Virst Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
charged: ‘* By the law of nations our conduct relative to other 
nations is to be regulated both in peace and in war. It is a 
subject that merits attention and inquiry, and it is much to 
he wished that it may be more generally studied and under- 
stood.” (May 22nd, 1793.) 

Observe that it is the conduct of the United States, of all 
branches of the Government thereof, whether executive, legis- 
lative, or judicial, that is constrained by international law, 
which the Supreme Court of the United States hes declared, 
in its broadest sense, to be a part of the supreme law of the 
land. ‘ By the general law of nations we certainly are bound,” 
declared the founder of the American Admiralty system, the 
Ifon. Richard Peters. 

The principle is as controlling to-day in American juris- 
prudence as it was when the Constitution was framed that “ the 
municipal laws of a country cannot change the law of nations 
so as to bind the subjects of another nation.” No principle 


respect 


aeross £ea.* 


of international law is more obligatory, more firmly rooted and 
established in precedent than the sanctity of treaty rights, 
privileges, and immunities and their correlatives. These rights, 
founded on the general law of nations, resting upon the common 
consent of civilized communities or brought under the especial 








*@ few are killed with the humane killer. 


gt. 
protection of the Constitution of the United States by act of 
treaty power are vested, secure, and may not be impaired with 
out just compensation. Countless Federal decisions might } : 
cited—the authority of Marshall, Story, Jay, and numero 
names consonant with all that is ideal and of spiritual ne 
in the public life of America—in support of the absoluta 
obligation of international law upon all branches of omin, 
ment in the protection of rights granted by authority of 
treaties and laws of the United States. “My policy in oy, 


Je 


foreign transactions has been,” wrote Washington, “ t 
4 2 Ss > **-e. » 
observe treaties with pure and absolute faith; to check every 


deviation from the line of impartiality.” 

The question in American law touching the abrogation of 
treaties by legislative enactment is always as to whether the 
subject-matter of the treaty is within the power oj Congress, 


as, for example, ils power to regulate commerce and navigation 
Admitting the widest powers the authority of Congress, jt js 


submitted, does not reach (so as to prejudice) the sanction and 
binding force of the modern law of nations under the Feder,] 
Constitution. Dufonceau, one of the earliest commentators o; 
the Constitution and among the most brilliant of American 
advoeates, declares with the utmost finality: “Every branch 
of the national administration, each within its distinct and 
its particular jurisdiction, is bound to administer” the law 
of nations.—I am, Sir &e., (Hon.) Josera Wuitta Stixsoy. 
Metropolitan Club, New York. 





COKE AND ITS BY-PRODUCTS, 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’} 
Str,—You have an article in your last issue on “ Work for 
the Unemployed ” which concludes with a rhapsody on coke, 
What the connexion between the two is I cannot conceive. The 
coke you yearn for is that low temperature super-coke, familiar 
to the company promoter and accompanied by the usual large 
amount of benzol, alcohol, motor spirit, super-gas, &e. May 
T, as a colliery and coke-oven owner, who has spent sonie 
thousands of pounds (and will probably spend more) in low 
temperature carbonization processes, ask you one or two yues- 
tions? Why should an owner of coal mines or one engaged 
in the “old coke industry’? (presumably the manufacture of 
metallurgical coke) object to the production of low temperature 
coke? What authority have you for suggesting that low 
temperature carbonization will produce from coal any appre- 
ciable amount of benzo] or alcohol, or will produce a coke lower 
in ash than any other class of coke? How is the process going 
to reduce unemployment? In conclusion, I suggest that, pend- 
ing the day when the new coke can actually be made by the 
“simple and easy ” process you refer to, and at a profit, those 
who want a smokeless fuel can use gas.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Manacitne Director. 





THE TRAFFIC IN OLD HORSES. 
{To tHE Epitor oF THE ‘‘ Specraror.’’} 

Sir,May I draw the attention of your readers to an error in 
the signed statement of the Minister of Agriculture re old 
horse traffic, recently published in the Press, on which he 
must be misled? He says that, as a result of recent negotia- 
tions, dressed ecarecases will be accepted in Belgium and 
Helland. I went to the Ministry of Agriculture at Brussels, 
saw the chief inspector, who came to London, and asked him 
what this meant. He told me that a law must be repealed in 
Belgium before the carease of a horse can be imported without 
head, trachea, and lungs attached. Carcases cannot be dressed 
under those conditions. And the report made to our Ministry 
(which I have seen) made it clear that the Belgians have no 
intention of repealing the law. There is plainly an error in 
the statement. 

Again, the butchery traffic searcely exists in summer, and 
any report made of its conditions during summer is mislead- 
ing. Yet an official of the Birmingham City Corporation anid 
one of the Ministry’s inspectors were to inspect the 
traffic in the hottest months of summer, and their reports ere 
published. This, again, cannot be fully understood by the 
Minister in question. And this statement ignores the main 
reason why this traffic is disgraceful, i.e., the conditions to 
which horses are sent. Nothing he ean do can alter these 
conditions while the traffic exisis. They are cso cruel that 
even strong young horses ought not to be sent to them. And 
those that are sent have already spent nearly all their Jives in 
work. The voyage involves suffering and risk. Only careful 
supervision and attention and padded supports can preven! 
suffering from transport by sea. These the cargoes of herses 
meant for butchery will never get. And a gale will mean a 
massacre, At Antwerp the ration of hay is ridiculously inade- 
quate, and afterwards all depends on the butchers. Nearly 
every horse suffers from hunger and thirst before it 5 
slaughtered. And nearly every horse is cruelly killed. Only 
In Belgium the 
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majority are merely blindfolded and knocked on the head with 
a blunt hammer. 

All this is no deliberate cruelty of Belgians omoihers. It 
is inherent in a traffic in horses for foreign butchery. For 
the moment inspection is strict. But no inspection under the 
present Act can prevent the traffic for butchery. It can only 
prevent the export of horses in such a condition that they 
would actually suffer from working. Also the system of 
inspection is a cause of much cruel trickery by some dealers 
in the attempt to get unfit horses passed. Finally, we cannot 
be sure that inspection will continue to be satisfactory. It 
has always failed. For all these reasons we are forced to 
continue our propaganda against the traffic in horses for 
foreign butchery. And for that end I am publishing this 
answer to the Minister’s statement.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mole Abbey, West Molesey, Surrey. A. M. F. Coxs. 





PROHIBITION AND DEMOCRACY. 
{To tHe Epiror or tue “ Specraton.’’] 
Sm,—Your correspondent’s letter on the above subject in issue 
of November 5th is very interesting from our point of view. 
There can be little doubt that enforced abstinence must have a 
had effect on the morals of a nation. True temperance is an 
jndividual virtue, and so can only be practised in conditions 
of individual freedom. The strength of a State lies in the 
virtue of its people, but virtue is not promoted by removing 
from the people the opportunity of practising that choice 
which is essential to virtue. Our own Legislature has in the 
past respected temperance very well. Parliament has refrained 
from degrading the name of a great virtue, and I think in only 
one instance—The Temperance (Scotland) Act, 1918—has Parlia- 
ment forgotten the respect it owes to the English language. 





Your correspondent has approached the subject of Prohibition 
from a somewhat different angle than usual. He evidently | 
recognizes that such a law as the Eighteenth Amendment is | 
detrimental in the long run to the good ef any nation.—I am, 
gir, &c., M. M. Wuarroy, Secretary. 
The True Te mperance Association, 
Donnington House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 





“THE OLD VIC.” APPEAL. 
[To tHe Epiron or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—The admirable work done at the Royal Victoria Hall, 
pularly called “The Old Vic.,” is now well known. By a 
strenuous efiort, Miss Baylis and her colleagues have 
succeeded in ‘producing Shakespeare performances and operas 
continuously, on lines artistically correct, at such low charges 
So warm 


po 
vi 





that every section of the public is able to see them. 
has been the appreciation of these performances that it is 
certain that their cessation would be regarded as a disaster 
hy the people generally, and not least by the Vic.’s many friends 
in the Dominions overseas. It is to avoid the disaster that 
we now venture to appeal to you. “ The Old Vic.”’ has reached 
a crisis in its career. Some time ago the London County Council 
warned the management that it would have to put its house 
structurally in order. The building is an old one, and com- 
pliance with the County Council’s standard will mean heavy 
expense. The County Council has been very forbearing, as the 
Vic. would bo the first to acknowledge with lively gratitude. 
Now, however, the time has come when these alterations and 
extensions must he carried out. If this is not done, the Vic.’s 
licence may be in serious danger. 

Aa it happens, the building is so placed that the Vic. cannot 
extend except by disturbing its neighbour, the Morley College. 
Therefore the Vic. must provide a new home for that instilu- 
tion. A suitable building in the near neighhbourhoed is avail- 
able if funds can be raised to acquire it. To reinstate the Morley 
College and to make the necessary alterations and extensions 
of the Vic. premises will cost about £30,000, Of this sum the Vic. 
is able to lay its hands on about £10,000; for the remainder 
it must look to the interest and generosity of the public. In 
asking for help on an occasion of very great stress, we feel that 
we are justified in appealing, not only to the regular friends 
of the Vic. (who certainly will not fail it), but to all who are 
concerned for the humanities. The work of the Old Vic. i 
moral and spiritual no less than artistic, and there is abundan 
evidence of its actual influence for good. 

Contributions of any amount will be thankfully received, and 
can be sent te the Secretary of the Old Vic. Appeal Fund, Royal 


t 


Victoria Hall, Waterloo Road, S.E.1. Cheques should be made 
payable to Sir W. P. Herringham (Chairman of the Governors), | 


—We are, Sir, &., 
If. H. Asqrira; L. C. F. Cavexptsa; Drvysayy; 
ITersert lisner; Jouxn W. Gipert; A. Bonar 
Law; W. Mancnester; Artucr Prisero; Erugn 





Smyta; Cyrm Sovruawark; J. WU. Taosas; 
Everagp G, ‘Taorns. 


LORD DUNSANY’S LECTURE ©O™% POETRY. 
(To THe Eprror oF tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to draw attention to a lecture on 
poetry which Lord Dunsany has promised to give on Monday, 
November 28th, in aid of girls’ clubs in East London? ‘The 
Dowager Countess of Leven is kindly lending 5 Bryanston 
Square for the occasion. Tickets, price 10s., can be obtained 
from her.—I am, Sir, &c., Victorta Russet. 
16 Beaufort Gardens, S.W. 3. 





COMA BUTTERFLIES. 
(To THe Evitor or THe “ Spectayor.’’] 
Sir,—I wonder whether any of your readers have noticed the 
number of Coma Butterflies (C. Album) that there have been 
this autumn? [I have been collecting in an amateurish way 
for many years, but had never previously seen one alive. Last 
month I caught several specimens in my garden, and a friend 
of mine, who is much more of an entomologist than I am, says 
that he never saw them in this neighbourhood before, but 
has seen many specimens this season.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Woodlands, Witney. Cas. W. Earty. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are siqned 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of ‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 


The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 





POETRY. 
a 
GRATITUDE. 

ETERNAL gratitude—a long, thin word: 
When meant, oftenest left unheard : 
When light on the tongue, light in the purse, too: 
Of curious metallurgy: when coined true 
It glitters not, is neither large nor small: 
More worth than rubies—less, times, than a ball. 
Not gift, nor willed: yet through its wide range 


3uys what it buys exact, and leaves no change. 


Old Gurney had it, won on a hot day 

With ale, from glib-voiced Gypsy by the way. 

He held it lightly: for ‘twas a rum start 

To find a hedgeling who had still a heart : 

So put it down for twist of a beggar’s tongue. . e 
He had not felt the heat: how the dust stung 

A face June-roasted: he saw not the look 

Aslant the gift-mug; how the hand shook... 

Yet the words rang in his head, and he grew merry 
And whistled from the Boar to Wrye-brook ferry, 
And chaffed with Ferryman when the hawser creakt 
Or slipping bilge showed where the planks leakt : 
Lent hand himself, till doubly hard the barge 
Butted its nose in mud of the farther marge. 
When Gurney leapt to shore, he found—dismay 
He had no tuppence—(tuppence was to pay 
To sulky Ferryman). ‘“ Naught have I,” says he, 
* Naught, but the gratitude of Tammas Lee 


Given one hour.”” Sulky Charon grinned : 

* Done,” said he; ‘“‘done: I take—all of it, mind.” 
* Done,” cries Jan Gurney. Down the road he went, 
But by the ford left all his merriment. 

This is the tale of midday chaffering : 

How Charon took, and Gurney lost the thing: 

How Ferryman gave it for his youngest daughter 
To a tall lad who saved her out of water 

(Being old and mean, had none of his own to give, 
So passed on Tammas’, glad to see her live) : 

How the young Farmer paid his quarter’s rent 

With that one coin, when all else was spent, 

And how Squire kept it for some goldless debt. « ¢ 
For aught I know, it wanders current yet. 

Yet Tammas wa3 no angel in disguise : 

He stole Squire’s chickens—often; he told lies, 
Robbed Charon’s garden, burnt young Farmer's ricks 
And played the village many lousy tricks. 

No children sniffed and no dog cried, 


When, full of oaths and dirt, he died. 
RICHARD H[vcurs. 
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THE THEATRE. 


“THE SLEEPING PRINCESS” AT THE ALHAMBRA— 
M. DIAGHILEFF’S BALLET. 
[x one of his books Mr. Chesterton remarks that it was because 
they were so secure in their belief in the truth and majesty of their 
religion that there seemed nothing undignified or unsuitable to 
the builder of a mediaeval cathedral in carving on the pillars of 
the aisle the heads of fat old ladies with their tongues out or 
fat men drinking, or in carvng the monk’s choir seats into groups 
of the fox in cowl and cassock preaching to a flock of geese. 
They could, in the strength of their comviction, perfectly well 
afford to take liberties and to be gay and playful. 

So it is with the Russian ballet. They are so sure, so secure 
in their knowledge of an immense tradition and great personal 
virtuosity that they no longer feel they need perpetually 
assure themselves and their audience that they are serious 
artists. They are so serious that they have completely ceased 
to be pompous. I apologize if I seem to labour an obvious 
point, but I know that a good many people have not got the 
enjoyment they should out of the performance at the Alhambra 
because they, as it seems to me, did not quite see what the 
artists were all trying to do. The piece has been accused 
of triviality and of puerility. A critic whose opinion 
I value told me, with a little note as of baffled respect, 
that he felt it was too like a Drury Lane pantomime. 
If he had said that the Drury Lane pantomime occa- 
sionally did sueceed—as well it might, belonging to the same 
tradition—in being a little like M. Diaghilefi’s ballet in The 
Sleeping Princess I should have agreed with him. The fact is 
that we have given the pantomime a bad name, and have 
hanged not only it but also, apparently, its legitimate, non- 
mongrel brothers and sisters. 

M. Leon Bakst’s designs for the costumes are even less in a 
serious vein than are the choreography and scenery. ‘Those who 


have some knowledge of the history of costume will 
perceive it to be full of learned jokes. For instance, 
among the Princess's suitors there are a Spanish, an 


Indian, an Italian and an English prince. The Spanish and 
Italian princes are both dressed in a fantastic style, but in a 
manner which we should associate with the reign of Charlies 
the Second; whereas the English prince is in a dress based 
on a Jacobean tradition. This, of course, might historically 
be perfectly correct, the fashions in dress as in architecture 
being at least half a century behind in England. Then, again, 
King Florestan, admirably mimed by Mr. Leonard Treer, is 
in a dress intended as a caricature of the bad tradition of 
(‘harles the Second dress—what Mr. Claude Lovat Fraser used 
to call“ the lace drawers” tradition—and in a noble sort of 
way the King is made considerable fun of. Then, again, there 
is the case of the Princess Aurora herself. We expect to see 
her in such a fantastic and imaginative dress as the fairies 
wore for the most part, but no, we are given instead an amusing 
sketch of an Early Victorian prima ballerina, a dress most 
unsuitable for the izgénve part, but very lovely in itself and 
admirably adapted to show off Mile. Olga Spessiva’s charm 
and virtuosity as a dancer. She is exactly like one of the 
theatrical spangled pictures which have become fashionable 
of late; her exquisitely neat, black head is bound with a silver 
wreath and she wears a ballet dress of that peculiar Early 
Victorian shade which seems to have no precise name now, 
but which reminds us of a sublime pickled cabbage. Then, 
again, another, perhaps the funniest of the jokes, is the dress 
of King Florestan in the grand wedding scene at the end of 
the ballet. He wears an extraordinary pink-plumed helmet 
and the incorrect armour in which strutted those shadowy 
beings, the inhabitants of Horace Walpole’s “Castle of 
Otranto.” Of course, if the looker-on saw these dresses and 
imagined that M. Leon Bakst was simply all through making 
the mo&t beautiful creations he could think of, then no doubt 
he would be somewhat puzzled. 

To my mind almost the most beautiful dress in the whole 
ballet is the very simple one worn by the Indian prince in the 
‘ecoid act. The dresses for Blucbeard, Ariana, Sister Anne, 


‘th: Shah and His Brother, and the two Porcelain Princesses 
of the last act were lovely in the extreme. 

But I am far from doing M. Leon Bakst the disservice of being 
so far a partizan as to say that he never makes a mistake. 





Surely it was an ill-advised “ niceness and satiety” that made 
him use a particularly snuffy sage green velvet in the Court 
Ladies’ dresses in the first act and ally it to a rather muddy 
tomato colour? The same sage green reappeared in the 
hunting scene, to my mind with odious effect. The dresses 
of the ladies of the ballet—excepting Mme. Tchernicheva’s— 
in this scene secmed to me altogether very unsuccessful, showing 
a messy over-claboration. Some of the studies in late seven. 
teenth-century men’s clothes—Italian and French rather 
than English style—are wonderful. In the wedding scene 
some of the dignitaries of the court—“ lords, ladies 
negroes, lackeys, etc. ”’—are dressed with amazing success, A 
group of men in black full-bottom wigs particularly comes 
back to me, besides some lawyers or church dignitaries in white 
wigs and leng, black gowns. But it is, perhaps, not well to wsite 
of a ballet without any mention of the dancing. Many of the 
set dances in the old-fashioned pre-Fokin tradition seem to 
me to equal anything the Russians have ever shown us. Mes- 
dames Lubov Tchernicheva and Lydia Lopokova are perfect 
in their several ways; indeed, except in the matter of strict 
technique, for Mme. Lopokova “perfect” is the only 
adjective possible. Mme. lLopokova has reached the 
absolute perfection that we associate with the contours of a 
child or the movements in play of a young cat. As for Mlic. 
Olga Spessiva, she is a newcomer of astonishing talent, her 
dancing is beautiful and rhythmical and,so far as one can judge 
from her miming in this light piece, she is very well capable 
of expressing emotion. M. Stanislas Idzikowski executed an 
astonishing dance (wildly encored) as the Blue Bird; he seems 
to me a male dancer second only to Nijinsky and his performance 
the chef dauvre of the piece. Mme. Nijinska was wonderfully 
elfish as The Fairy of the Humming Birds in the first scene 
and later as a Columbine. It is a pity that her personality 
was not more considered in her dress. There are two or three 
other dancers whose work was plainly outstanding, but this 
was as much as I was able to take in at a single visit to this 
most elaborate of ballets. 

Finally, a word must be said for the remarkab!e architectural 
effects of the last scene. The set represents complex, many- 
pillared Baroque perspectives predominantly gold in colour, 





“THE ST. MARTIN'S PAGEANT.” 

Mr. Suerrarp, in a speech introducing The St. Martin's Pageant, 
performed in the course of the ceremonies celebrating the 
bicentenary of the Church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, ex- 
pressly forbade us to regard it as a theatrical performance, 
but as he and his helpers have chosen to express the ideas 
which they wanted to convey to us in an aesthetic form, it is 
impossible not to judge the finished product by aesthetic 
standards. Of this sort of judgment The St. Mertin’s Pageant 
should not have been at all afraid. 

I am not sure that I altogether approve of Mr. Laurence 
Housman’s “ book.” His work displayed two faults. The 
gencral temper of the explanatory speeches of his Wayfarer, 
Critic and Beggar were, like Mr. Drinkwater’s choruses in 
Abraham Lincoln, too elegiac and reflective to be suitable for 
the stage. Then, again, he has allowed his loose blank verse, 
enlivened with a certain amount of rhyme, to lead him into 
some sloppy “ poeticalities.”” For instance :— 


Wayfarer: “I would I were a Christian, are not you?” 


However, the general scheme of the pageant is admirable. 
It shows with great fairness and the most just admission of the 
reverse side of the tapestry “Tho Spirit of Christ working 
through the ages.” ‘The music, provided by a large choir and 
orchestra, was excellent and learned. As for the stage manage- 
ment, it was a triumph. There were one or two minor faults 
which an experienced producer might have helped to remedy, 
but the speed and accuracy with which one large elaborate 
tableau succeeded another was astonishing. Many of the 
tableaux, considering that probably a very limited amount of 
money might be spent on dress and accessories, were singularly 
good and attractive. In one or two cases the visual effects 
could not have been bettered, for example, in the tableau 
representing “ The Torture of the Heretics, Schismaties and 
Martyrs of Science and Religion.” 

The hall in which the pageant took place was crowded to its 
utmost capacity. Surely it is a pity that so much fine work 
should only be shown to the public on two occasions. Is there 
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—— 
no possibility of so interesting a piece of representation being 
repeated by way of a Christmas morality ? TARN. 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


Lrrtte.—London’s Grand Guignal a we 8.15—2.30 
[Two comedies, one tragedy and one shocker—all very well 
acted.) 
Scata.—Abraham Lincoln .. he a .. = 8.02.30 
[Mr. Drinkwater’s thoroughly interesting play.] 
Wynpuam’s.—Bulldog Drummond a6 es ©8.15—2.30 
[A glorious play of the “ thick ear’ school.) 
Prince’s.—Patience.. ba ae Pi es 8.15—2.30 








BOOKS. 


—_— go 

JHE PRIVATE CHARACTER OF QUEEN ELIZABETH.* 
Mr. CHAMBERLIN has, in our opinion, cleared the character 
of Queen Elizabeth. He has done it in two ways. He shows 
that the nature of her medical record—she was, in truth, a 
life-long invalid—made the alleged immorality of her conduct 
very unlikely. He also shows that, though there was much 
gossip of a frank kind, none of the people who knew the Court 
at first hand, like the Spanish, the French, the Venetian and 
the Swedish Ambassadors, believed in the slanders. They 
mention the rumours and the credence attached to them 
by many of the English people, for this was a fact of 
importance which their Governments would want to have 
recorded; but they always go on to express their personal 
disbelief in the stories. They do this, too, not in any theatrical 
and sensational manner, as they might have done had they 
wanted their despatches to be read by the Qucen’s spies and 
so to curry favour with her. Their statements are cool and 
imzersonal, reflections of a businesslike kind. They do not 
attach any credit to tiese accusations. That is the attitude 
adopted. 

We cannot summarize the evidence, medical or moral, but 
we advise all students of the period to study it for it throws a 
great deal of light on the most interesting period in English 
history. For example, we get as a by-product a very striking 
picture of Leicester and a tribute to his greatness of mind and 
character which we should not be surprised to find will be 
sustained if,as we hope will be the case, the life of this able and 
patriotic statesman is some day written by Mr. Chamberlin. 
Incidentally also we are shewn how, purely for purposes of 
policy, Elizabeth made her secret service agents defame her 
abroad. It helped on her scheme of keeping her marriage with 
a Foreign Prince always pending. When suitors and their 
principals and familics heard scandals of the kind disseminated 
they felt they had better gain time and investigate and put off 
any decision. This suited Elizabeth exactly. Her alleged 
wantonness became a precious diplomatic asset. She was 
much too great a woman to worry over a little thing like an 
accusation of unchastity. Like the immortal Lady Suffolk, 
she was quite satisfied in knowing her own innocence. In both 
cases the political situation was the only thing that mattered. 
Yet Elizabeth, on one occasion, showed a touch of real pathos 
in alluding to the scandals. 

“T am young, and he (Dudley.—F. C.) is young, and therefore 
we have been slandered. God knows, they do us grievous 
wrong, and the time will come when the world will know it 
also. My life is in the open, and I have so many witnesses 
that I cannot understand how so bad a judgment can have 
been formed of me. But what can we do? We cannot cover 
everyone’s mouth, but must content ourselves with doing 
our duty and trust in God, for the truth will at last be made 
manifest. He knows my heart, which is very different from 
what people think, as you will see some day.” 

The only person of repute cited as a witness on the side of 
scandal is Sir Walter Ralegh. Osborne in his Memoirs, written 
long after the death of Elizabeth, says he heard Sir Walter say 
that ‘“‘ Minions were not so happy as vulgar judgments thought 
them, being frequently commanded to uncomely and sometimes 
unnatural employments.” This conversation must have taken 
place forty years before it was recorded. Mr. Chamberlin’s 
imputation of unveracity to Ralegh in order to protect the 
Queen appears to us quite unnecessary. We hazard the 
suggestion that Ralegh was thinking of another Sovereign when 
he spoke—of James I., and not of the great Queen. Osborne, 
"By. Frederick Chamberlin, 
London :, John Lance. 
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who must have been very young at the time, misunderstood 
the reference of what he quaintly terms “a most modest 
expression.” No doubt Ralegh did not care to be explicit 
on such a subject. 

Mr. Chamberlin’s handling of the amazing letter on the 
scandals which Mary Queen of Scots is alleged to have written 
to Elizabeth is very skilful and, we think, sound. The internal 
evidence—especially the weak French—is all against it being 
genuine, and yet it is a very curious document for a forger 
to have concocted. Both as regards form and substance it 
is like what it professes itself to be, the scandalous outpourings 
of a malicious old woman. The author of the venomous gossip 
in question is supposed to be the Countess of Shrewsbury, 
‘* Building Bess,” sometime the keeper of the Queen of Scots. 
It is no doubt a supreme piece of “ cattishness’’ and so not 
unworthy of Mary. Still, there is a ccrtain crudeness and 
vulgarity about it which are not consistent with the Queen's 
education and the quickness of her mental powers. She would 
have used a rapier, not this muddy bludgeon. 

A final point is to be noted in regard to the medical evidence. 
Nothing, so far as we can see, is said as to the allegations of 
physical defects made by Ben Jonson in the well-known passage 
in his Conversations with Drummond of Hawthornden. Is this, 
we wonder, an accidental omission, or did Mr. Chamberlin fec! 
the story was not of sufficient importance to notice ? 

Before we leave his book we desire to congratulate Mr. 
Chamberlin once more on his vindication, and for his deep and 
chivalrous sympathy with the great-hearted, capricious, sorely 
tried woman of genius he defends. And now for a specific 
suggestion. Mr. Chamberlin in his Preface tells us that he 
is writing a full biography of Queen Elizabeth. That is good 
news. But as a ‘“side-show”’ like the present work why 
should he not bring out a volume of the sayings of the Queen, 
“ Dicta Magnae Reginae.” There are plenty of them and they 
all have an extraordinary thrill in them. Take, for example, 
Elizabeth’s comment on the Drama incident in the Essex Plot. 
“I am King Richard. Know ye not that.” Again: “ The 
Queen of Scots has a brave son and I am but a barren stock.” 
If the supply should be too limited for a book, let there be added 
the best things out of her letters and speeches and the most 
striking anecdotes of her actions. The book would be read 
wherever the English language is spoken. 





MR. BUCHAN’S HISTORY OF THE WAR.* 

Tus is the first volume of the revised edition of Mr. John 
Buchan’s history, which was issued in parts during the War. 
In its original form it was, perhaps, the most remarkable literary 
feat of those days. Mr. Buchan began to write it during an 
illness, not because he had deliberately contemplated such a 
thing, but because he thought he would amuse himself by 
trying an experiment while he had the leisure for such a literary 
luxury. We must suppose that he had been dissatisfied with 
other accounts, and certainly the history which he then began 
to write and which he afterwards carried successfully to a con- 
clusion was not like any other. His training, taste and instinct 
enabled him to write a comparatively short history in a large, 
sweeping manner. He could do this because he has a natural 
flair for detaching what is essential, and his roaming never 
spoils his concentration. He never did an injustice to what was 
minor or incidental, or even accidental; in his treatment the 
large comprised the small. 

Really the truth about his talent is that he has a wonderful 
power of swift generalization, and having seized upon a main 
truth he uses just as many facts as may be necessary, whether 
they are few or many, to establish his proposition. The remark- 
able thing is how seldom he was wrong, when his information 
was often fragmentary. We can call to mind several volumes of 
his history, published during the War, in which he presented 
us for the first time with a perfectly intelligible account of some 
very confusing operations. He seemed to have complete confi- 
dence in his conclusions. Although he was never unfair to 
anybody, he did not achieve fairness by means of reservations 
which gave everybody and everything a loophole. We must 
confess that sometimes the precision of his argument seemed 
almost too plausible to be true. We wondered whether anyone 
so near to the events and with such contradictory evidence 
before him was justified in being quite sure about anything. 
Still, there was the patent fact that Mr. Buchan’s eclucidations 
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did fit in with and did explain the known results. In the light 
of further knowledge we can indeed say that Mr. Buchan was 
seldom wrong. 

The revised edition of the history is to be completed in four 
volumes. ‘The method which made so deep an impression upon 
us during the War has, if anything, been improved. The large 
manner has become larger; some judgments have necessarily 
been revised, and the history in its new form is more readable 
and more correct in perspective than anything we have yet been 
offered. History could never be dull in Mr. Buchan’s hands for 
he is frankly fascinated by it, and he did well to humour his 
fancy and open his book with a rapid and brilliant sketch of the 
general malaise of the world which was the prelude to war. 
He is like a psychologist examining the complexes of political 
patients. He shows us Germany with her morbidly developed 
national consciousness turning to evil methods and emotions 
which might have been directed nobly. He shows us the aspiring 
mind of the whole German people waiting to have impressions 
written upon it, and Bismarck writing there what was to be 
removed in the end not by the spontaneous act of the people 
themselves but by the anger of an outraged world. He shows 
us the histrionic, impulsive Kaiser, sometimes sincere, often 
insincere, generally not far from the border line of mental 
aberration, but well suited to be the headpiece of a very sinister 
régime. He shows us a people paradoxically priding themselves 
on the paganism of Nietzsche just as though it were a natural 
aspect of Christian faith :— 

“This ‘religion of valour’ was not without its magnificence. 
Tn its essentials it was such a creed as might have been preached 
by some Old Testament warrior or some English Ironside. Like 
all doctrines which have moved the hearts of men, it was based not 
on whole falsehoods but on half truths. To many of its devotees 
it seemed the salt needed to save the world from putrefaction. 
As against the slack-lipped individualism of the West it set 
man’s supreme duty to the State; instead of a barren freedom 
it offered that richer life which comes from service. It de- 
manded immense vitality, immense discipline, immense self- 
sacrifice. The poetry in it seemed to some the necessary antidote 
to the materialism of Germany’s success. ‘Technical science 
and inward culture, or even human happiness, have little con- 
nexion with each other. In the midst of vast technical achieve- 
ments, it is possible for humanity to sink back into complete 
barbarism.’ It embodied the longing of a race to express its 
national exaltation in heroic deeds. Its weakness lay in the 
fact that this expression of national self-consciousness was 
conceived as possible only at the expense of other peoples. 
Sacrifice and discipline were enjoined upon the German citizen 
as duties to his State, but the attitude of the German State 
towards its neighbours was one of brigandage and licence. ‘The 
respect for law, which was laid down as the first virtue of the 
individual, was banished from the intercourse of nations. It 
may be true that ‘Ja petite morale ’ is the enemy of ‘la grande’ ; 
but the higher ethics of Germany turned out on inquiry to be 
merely the higher selfishness. Race pride, a noble thing in its 
way, degenerated fast into a kind of mania. The Germans 
were God's chosen people and dare not refuse their destiny. 
All that was good in other lands derived from Teutonic culture. 
The nations who cavilled at Germany's just pretensions must 
be made to kiss her feet. Sho was unpopular throughout the 
globe because of her greatness, but that mattered nothing, 
for she would conquer her ill-wishers. Oderint dum metuant.” 

Thero are similarly rapid but broad sketches of Russia, of 
Austria, and of the army systems and food supplies of the 
belligerents. The rallying of India to the cause of the British 
Empire moves Mr. Buchan to rhapsody. Such things as this 
are very real to him. He feels them. After he has brought 
the belligerents together, with their curiously distinguishing 
traits of character and of temperament and with their widely 
different material developments, he sets to work on the fighting 
and takes us up to the end of Neuve Chapelle. It is all an 
astonishing piece of compression, and we can hardly explain how 
he has been able to keep his style easy and imaginative amid such 
a wilderness of facts. For, besides describing the events in the 
Western theatre of war, he deals with the operations in East 
Prussia and Galicia, all the naval fighting and the Turkish 
attack upon the Suez Canal. His conclusions about the French 
strategy at Charleroi relieve our own generals of any odium for 
e bad blunder. He also writes very indulgently of the casual 
attempt to save Antwerp. Of course, nothing in this volume can 
in any way compare in importance with the first battle of the 
Marne, although it is clear that as an instance of military prowess 
redeeming an apparently hopeless situation the first battle of 
Ypres most joyously engages Mr. Buchan’s fancy and affection. 

We shall not comment on Mr. Buchan’s judgment upon 
Neuve Chapelle until we see how he justifies it in the light of 
subsequent events. We will simply quote his words :— 


* Neuve Chapelle was a test action, and the deduction from 








it was to have a sinister effect on the Allies’ conduct of the war 
For both to the British themselves and to the French Staff, 
who looked on with the liveliest interest, it appeared that, 
after making all allowances for inexperience and blunders, 
the new plan was justified. Guns could blast a way for infantry 
through the strongest defences. Clearly the attack must be 
on a broader front, otherwise the avenue of advance would 
be too narrow and degenerate into a salient; but on a broad 
front, granted limitless supplies of guns and shell, it seemed that 
success was assured. This view, as we shall see, dominated all 
the plans for 1915, and its many weaknesses were left undis- 
covered in the obsession which had fallen upon the Allied 
commands. More serious was the fact that it ossified the study 
of tactics, and turned the war for long into a contest less of 
brains than of blind material force. A false step had been 
taken which for three years was to be left unretrieved,” 





THE KING’S COUNCIL IN THE NORTH.* 

Tux Council in the North, like the Star Chamber, is connected 
by most readers of history with the arbitrary government of 
Charles the First, and regarded as a mere engine of tyranny 
which the Long Parliament did well to destroy. There is another 
side to the question, as Dr. Rachel Reid shows in her excellent 
book, in which the history of the Council in the North is fully 
set forth for the first time. The Council came into being under 
Richard the Third, who in his brother’s reign had governed 
the North in co-operation with the Earl of Northumberland, 
and who, in 1484, appointed his nephew and heir, the Earl of 
Lincoln, as his Lieutenant, with the aid of a Council, to keep the 
peace and administer justice in Yorkshire. The great feudal 
lords of the North, the Percies and the Nevilles, had always 
‘thad such Councils; Richard delegated part of his authority, 
as exercised through the King’s Council at Westminster, to the 
Council in the North for dealing with local questions. Hen-y 
the Seventh reverted to the older practice by entrusting th» 
North to the Earl of Northumberland, but when the Earl was 
murdered by rioters in 1489 the King adopted Richard’s plan 
and sent the Earl of Surrey to act as his Lieutenant with a 
Council. Henry the Eighth at his accession dissolved the 
Council, but, like his father, he found by experience that it was 
necessary. The Borders were in a state of anarchy; moreover, 
poor suitors complained that they could not make the long and 
costly journey to London to get justice such as the Council in 
the North had administered at York or Newcastle. In 1525, 
therefore, the King made his natural son, Henry Fitzroy, Duke 
of Richmond, Warden-General of the Marches and Liecutenant- 
General in the North parts with a council of lawyers and priests 
to maintain order and try civil and criminal cases. This council 
became in 1530 the King’s Council, with Tunstall, Bishop of 
Durham, as its president. Most of the members were implicated 
in the great rising of 1536 known as the Pilgrimage of Grace. 
This revolt, which but for the conflicting interests of the land- 
owners and the peasantry might have cost Henry his throne, 
led to the establishment of the King’s Council in the North ona 
permanent basis. Its administrative powers varied from time 
to time; for a century it was a busy and useful court. Under 
the Tudors it served to enforce the new statutes—such as the 
Jaws for the relief of the poor and against recusants—and to 
keep the local justices mindful of their duties. Elizabeth might 
have been overthrown by her “ over-mighty ” subjects in the 
North if she had not had her watchful Council at York. 

Towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign, when trade was bad, 
the eheep-farmers of the Pennine began to resent the Council’s 
attempts to uphold the laws against wool-merchants who sent 
up the price by rigging the market. The woollen manufacturers 
of the West Riding were angered by the Council’s enforcement of 
the Statute of 1593 against the practice of stretching the cloth 
and other frauds on the buyer—an Act which the local justices 
ignored. At the instance of Sir John Savile, a cunning lawyer, 
whose family were engaged in the woollen trade, the justices 
resolved to deny the Council’s jurisdiction and applied to the 
courts at Westminster for a prohibition. Now the common 
lawyers, both Bench and Bar, were only too ready to attack the 
Council, which diverted much profitable business from them 
while saving Northern suitors great trouble and expense. The 
Council was obnoxious to them also because its procedure was 
far simpler than theirs, and because it was guided by equity a3 
well as by the hard-and-fast rules of the common law. Tho 
judges then began to issue prohibitions against the proceedings 
of the Council in the North. They could not upset it, but they 
could hamper its jurisdiction. Coke, who, as Dr. Reid shows, 
~* The King’s Council in the North. by BR. B. Reid. London: Longmans’ 
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was a most unscrupulous controversialist, although he happened 
by chance to be on what proved the winning side, quoted irre- 
levant precedents, including even Magna Charta, to prove; 
gontrary to fact, that the King could not create a new court 
by commission. Yet he himself as Attorney-General, years 
before, had acknowledged the legality of the Council in the North. 
Coke would, of course, have liked to abolish the Court of Chancery, 
but he contrived to enlist the sympathies of his old rivals for 
the attack on the Council by reminding the Chancery judges 
that the court at York had perhaps twenty times as many 
equity eases as came to Westminster. There can be no doubt 
that this professional jealousy on the part of the London lawyers, 
who were strongly represented in Parliament, coupled with the 
annoyance of the West Riding manufacturers at not being 
allowed to evade the statutes against commercial fraud, counted 
for much with the Parliamentary Opposition. There is no 
reason whatever to suppose that the Council, like the Star 
Chamber, did not mete out even-handed justice. On the 
contrary, the real objection to it was that it was too impartial 
and too efficient. 

During the reign of James I. the Council in the North fell 
away from its old standard, under the corrupt direction of Lord 
Sheffield. He, with the secretary, Ingram, and Bourchier, 
another councillor, was concerned in an alum monopoly which 
was dishonestly managed and which injured the clothiers, who 
used much alum in their processes. Sheffield was succeeded by 
Scrope, who annoyed the Puritans by being tender to Roman 
Catholics. Yorkshire was now split into two great factions, 
the clothing interest led by Savile and the landed interest led 
by Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Strafford. Tho 
two leaders, though connected by marriage, had a bitter personal 
feud. Wentworth had beaten Savile in three contested elections 
for the county, and Savile in revenge persuaded Buckingham, 
in 1625, to have Wentworth pricked as sheriff so that he might 
not be able to stand for the next Parliament. Through Bucking- 
jam’s influence, again, Savile became Vice-President of the 
Council in the North. This action made Wentworth a furious 
opponent of Buckingham in the session of 1628. But after 
Buckingham’s murder in August, 1628, Wentworth had the 
satisfaction of proving to the King’s Council in London that 
Savile had been taking bribes from the Yorkshire recusants. 
Savile was suspended, Scrope had to resign, and Wentworth 
became Lord President of the Council. His personal feud with 
Savile had very much to do with his fall and death in 1641. 

As President, Wentworth did his duty only too faithfully. 
Dr. Reid points out with truth that though the eleven years 
during which Charles dispensed with Parliament were years of 
arbitrary rule, “they were also years of steadily increasing 
efficiency in administration.” Wentworth was strictly honest 
and no respecter of persons. He gave special offence to the 
wealthy by insisting that the Elizabethan poor law should be 
carried out and by maintaining the rights of poor commoners 
in disputes about enclosures. He would not brook insult to his 
office. When Sir David Foulis sneered at him, and declared 
that he had embezzled moneys, Wentworth prosecuted his 
libeller in the Star Chamber. It was then found that Foulis 
himself, 2s a court official, owed the State £5,000, and he was 
sent to gaol for contumacy. Wentworth tried to put an end 
to the incessant disputes with the common law courts by having 
the Royal instructions to the Council revised in 1633. Dr. 
Reid shows that Hyde cannot have been sincere when he argued 
before the Long Parliament that these instructions contained 
““a mass of new exorbitant power,” and the attempt of Strafford’s 
accusers to show that the commission of 1633 to the Council in 
the North was “illegal” failed utterly. Strafford went to the 
block not because he had done anything “illegal,” but because 
he was the ablest of the King’s servants and because he had 
many bitter personal enemies who joined forces with the genuine 
Opposition in order to destroy him. “ Political justice!” said 
Lord Mansfield. ‘Her colour is blood!” The Council in the 
North was abolished six months after Strafford’s death, but for 
years after the Yorkshire people were imploring Parliament to 
re-establish a court that had been useful, convenient and cheap. 
Those who remember the resolute opposition offered by the 
3ar to the establishment of County Courts and to the enlarge- 
ment of their jurisdiction will share Dr. Reid’s view that the 
professional jealousy of London lawyers explains much, if not 
all, of that clamour against the Council in the North which has 
re-echoed down the corridors of time. Her valuable treatise is 
a fresh reminder that the party cries of the Stuart period have 





been taken far too literally by most people since Carlyle’s day, 
Granted that the victory of Parliament over the Crown was most 
desirable, there is nevertheless no reason why we should stil] 
pretend that the Parliamentary leaders were all pure-souled 
apostles of liberty and democracy, with never a sordid or persona] 
motive to urge them on. That belief persists as obstinately as 
the theory that Cromwell’s troopers were all strict teetotallers 
who, like the captain of H.M.S. ‘ Pinafore,’ “ never used a big 
big D 








WHILE I REMEMBER.* 
Mr. Sreri—N McKenna shows his readers very good cause 
why, when in his early thirties, he should write a book of 
reminiscences :— 

‘““My reason for writing the presont book is that I wish to 
record certain impressions of a vanished generation while I 
remember them clearly and sympathetically; my excuse for 
publishing it is that the opinions and recollections of middle 
life are so seldom articulate. Reminiscences of childhood, 
where they survive undimmed, find their place in fiction and 
in autobiography; reminiscences of youth and manhood, 
collected and chastened from the sober angle of old age, are 
compressed into one patronizing chapter of every standard life.” 

As for the diary, he goes on, by which we may be afforded 
glimpses from this point of view, either it has been composed 
with a view to publication, when we may suspect that tho 
author was striking an attitude, or if it was not intended for 
publication we may wonder why it should ever have been 
published :— 

“Possibly there is still room for recollections that havo 
frankly been written for publication before age has too greatly 
blurred the outline of memory or distance eliminated too 
ruthlessly the unimportant.” 

All this is excellent. When he goes on to say that the reader 
will find his book free “from what has been called an index of 
improper names,” and that he feels it would be impudent for 
him to assume that anyone takes an interest in the insignificances 
of his private life and that therefore 
“any autobiographical matter deserves no more honourable 
place than a footnote and is included only to explain how and 
why one super was found at certain times on a certain stage,” 
the reader may begin to feel a little doubtful. Alas! his qualms 
are only too well justified. All readers of Mr. Stephen 
McKenna’s novels know that from time to time, by way 
of ballasting the headier passages in his accounts of some 
group or other of the Sensationalists, he is accustomed to intro- 
duce a page summarizing the state of party politics or some- 
times of world politics at the particular moment in general 
history at which his characters have then arrived. Other 
novelists have done this before—Lord Beaconsfield was, of 
course, a past-master of the art, the mere mention of the method 
brings Coningsby or The Young Duke before us—and there is no 
doubt that the device does in Mr. McKenna’s novels perform 
the aesthetic office for which it is intended. It gives the reader 
a sense of the importance of the actions and decisions of the 
characters in the story, relating them as it does to important 
public events with a big “P” and a big “ E.” But here is a 
wholo book composed of nothing but such passages, with only 
at the rarest intervals glimpses of the individual tastes, tho 
personal idiosyncrasies, which should make such a work slip 
easily down the throat. This aridity is particularly exasperating 
when we consider that Mr. Stephen McKenna, who wrote 
Sonia, is, or was, an adept at the personal touch, the vision of 
the world seen through a particular pair of eyes—that contrast- 
ing of the general with the particular which adds a relish to both. 
We believe that he is a good enough artist to take our censure 
in thekindness in which itismeant. We beg him toremember that 
the reader in accepting generalities at all has sacrificed a good 
deal and expects certain very definite compensations in return 
for his sacrifice. He must be given the exquisite logic of a 
Bertrand Russell or a Whitehead ; the practical worldliness and 
epigrammatic conciseness of a Rochefoucauld or a Halifax; 
the passive wisdom of a Confucius or a Buddha; the powerful 
statesmanship of a Disraeli or a Burke. Such men, and such 
men alone, can we allow to deal in generalities, but Mr. Stephen 
McKenna is not of their company. His forte is, or used to be, 
that heisa good psychologist. He isnot, we are inclined to believe, 
agood group psychologist (as heseems to think), but he is a man 
who can see into the hearts of individuals. In such a way, for 
instance, that he can make clear to us the possibility of a given 
* While I Remember. By Stephen McKenna. ~ London: Thornton Buttere 
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person performing some action which we know people do per- 
form but which seems inexplicable. He can be our guide 
across this gulf, can show us that such or such a thing may 
indeed be done, not by some unnatural monster, but by a man 
of like passions with ourselves. He knows, or he used to know, 
how to clothe his psychological insight in the form of art, a form 
which wings its message till it enables it to penetrate our con- 
sciousness and to make a lasting and forcible impression. 
Mr. McKenna is one of those people who can do what, perhaps, 
we are coming to believe only the artist can do, to make men 
understand one another and sympathize with one another. 

But in this book we ask for bread and he gives us a stone. 
There are pages and pages of this sort of thing :— 

“From « corner of the Reform Club young — aspirants 
had an unrivalled opportunity of watching for ten years the 
history of Liberalism in the making. With hardly an exception 
the Ministers were all members; and most of them the 
club regularly. The great Liberal triumph of 1906 had brought 
everything but homogeneity: there was enthusiasm, authority 
and numbers, but there was also suspicion and a momory of 
old feuds. The Liberal Leaguers, it ‘was generally believed, 
w uld have liked to banish Sir Henry pe sg er renee 5 me to 
the House of Lords; but both he and his backing of Noncon- 
formist Radicals were too strong for them. On his resignation 
the Liberal party presented the anomalous spectacle of a Radical, 
peace-loving, Nonconformist body with a Liberal League head ; 
and the first election of 1910 was required to unify the party.” 
And in nearly all these pages the dullness is unjustified. There 
is, for the most part, nothing particularly statesmanlike in 
Mr. Stephen McKenna’s résumés: his handling of the Marconi 
business and the Irish situation, for instance. He is content, 
for the most part, to fling old gibes at his opponents, and even 
supposing we grant his conclusions right, which the present 


writer does not, we have the same old round of unsubstantiated | 


statements and gratuitous assumptions. 

What a pity that the pains which went to the present 
volume were not given to the improvement and enrichment of 
the thin pages of Mr. McKenna’s latest novel. 





HINDUISM AND BUDDHISM.* 

Hatr the population of the globe, massed in Eastern and Central 
Asia, professes various forms of Hinduism and Buddhism. In 
attempting an historical sketch of these religions Sir Charles 
Eliot undertook a formidable task, involving a wide knowledge 
of Oriental languages and Oriental thought and custom, as well 
as of the history of Asia. We can congratulate him on tho 
literary skill with which he has surveyed this vast field in three 
most readable volumes, Like the Buddhist worshippers, he has 
certainly “ acquired merit” by this learned, sympathetic and 
interesting account of the religions of the East, which the West, 
as he says, cannot afford to treat with indifference. Readers 
will wonder at times whether the author has not carried impar- 
tiality to an extreme, and whether, indeed, in his anxiety to 
deal fairly with Eastern faiths he has not been unfair to 
Christianity. It is characteristic of him to say, for instance :— 

“I do not think that Christianity will ever make much progress 
in Asia, for what is commonly known by that name is not the 
teaching of Christ, but a rearrangement of it made in Europe, 
and like most European institutions, practical rather than 
thoughtful. And as for the teaching of Christ Himself, the 
Indian finds it excellent but not ample or satisfying. There is 
little in it which cannot be found in some of the many scriptures 
of Hinduism, and it is silent on many points about which they 
speak, if not with convincing authority, at least with suggestive 
profundity.” 

This seems to us to be wholly mistaken, but we cite it to show 
that Sir Charles Eliot is, on the whole, biased in favour of the 
Fast as against the West. He does not try to gloss over the 
weaknesses of Hinduism nor to ignore its evil aspects, but he 
emphasizes its good qualities and even maintains that ‘“ Indian 
religions have more spirituality and a greater sense of the 
Infinite than our Western creeds and more liberality.” 

The book is skilfully planned. It opens with a brilliant essay 
of a hundred pages, in which the whole subject is outlined. The 
reader, thus familiarized with the elements, may then proceed 
to the detailed exposition. First, we have a sketch of early 
Indian religion, as seen in the Vedas. In the sixth century 
before Christ there was a great movement of dissent from the 
priestly code. One branch of this movement is still represented 
in India by the Jains; another and more important branch is 
Buddhism, which has spread all over Eastern Asia, but is no 
longer practised in India itself. The author gives a particularly 
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interesting account of the Buddha and his teaching, and com. 
pares him in a thoughtful chapter with the other great religious 
teachers of the world. He describes the spread of Buddhism 
through India, under the guidance of Asoka, in the third century 
before Christ, and discusses the early Buddhist canon. Then 
we have an account of the Mahayana, the later Buddhist school 
of thought, and of the gradual decay of Buddhism in India, 
This is followed by a most instructive survey of later Hinduism, 
which absorbed much of the Buddhist teaching and much of the 
primitive and non-Aryan beliefs extant in India. The author 
then examines in considerable detail the spread of Buddhism 
outside India, especially in China and Tibet; he omits all but 
a fragment of what he had written on Japanese Buddhism 
because, as British Ambassador to Japan, he has felt it desirable 
to “refrain from public comments on the institutions of the 
country to which he is accredited.” The book ends with 
discussion of the influence of Christianity, Zoroastrianism and 
Islam in India and of India’s influence on the West. 

Here we can only direct attention to one or two points in this 
comprehensive and fascinating treatise. Sir Charles Eliot 
insists that in India, ‘“ more than in any other country, the 
national mind finds its favourite occupation and full expression 
in religion.” But “this quality is geographical rather thar 
racial.” ‘The cliief characteristics of mature Indian religion 
are characteristics of an area, not of a race,” and outside India 
Hinduism has made no lasting conquests, though Buddhism has 
endured everywhere save in its original home. The typical 
Hindu doctrines are polytheistic pantheism and reincarnation— 
the belief ‘* that a life does not begin at birth or end at death, 
but is a link in an infinite series of lives, each of which is con- 
ditioned and determined by the acts done in previous existences 
(Karma).” But Hinduism is more than a religion. “It is 
analogous not to Christianity but to European civilization, which 
produces side by side philanthropy and the horrors of war, or to 
science, which has given us the blessings of surgery and the 
curse of explosives.” It is a whole social system, in which are 
embedded innumerable beliefs, both good and evil, and customs 
that are beneficent and repulsive. The fundamental defect of 
Hinduism from our point of view is that, as the author admits, 
religion and the moral law are not identified. It is a religion 
which has its saints but which also has many devil-worshippers 
The author’s chapter on Saktism throws some light on the foul 
paganism which still has millions of adherents in India, and which 
respectable Hindus do not try to suppress. The position of the 
Brahmans is simply this, “ that whatever is the creed of India, 
they must be its ministers.” But they are not neccessarily 
priests in the ordinary sense. On the contrary, “ in many ways 
the Brahmans dissociate themselves from popular religion,” 
while ‘* those of good family will not perform religious rites for 
Sudras and treat the Brahmans who do so as inferiors.” The 
idea current among certain optimistic politicians that caste is 
dying in India and giving place to democracy finds no support 
from Sir Charles Eliot. He says that few Brahmans “ would 
dispute the proposition that a man cannot be a Hindu unless he 
belongs to a caste.” And he shows that castes, far from 
declining, are always multiplying, even the Indian Moslems 
* are divided into groups with much the same restrictions” as 
the Hindu castes. No one has yet shown how the caste system 
is to be reconciled with democratic institutions, based on the 
vote of a majority. We may mention, too, the admirable 
account of the rise of the Sikhs, a sixteenth-century sect, whose 
founder conceived the idea of reconciling Hinduism and Islam 
and who have developed into what may be regarded as a separate 
race. Finally, we would commend to the reader the shrewd and 
penetrating account of religion in China, where Confucianism, 
Taoism and Buddhism exist peacefully side by side and have 
many common adherents—an attitude of mind which the 
author finds ‘ eminently sensible,” inasmuch as ** Confucianism 
is an admirable religion for State ceremonies and College chapels,” 
while “if you wish to water the aridity of Confucianism you 
can find in Buddhism or Taoism whatever you want in the 
way of emotion or philosophy.” 





BEOWULF.* 
Mr. CHAMBERS’S addition to the already large number of books 
dealing with Beowulf! is a contribution of exact and minute 
scholarship. He does not favour the theory that the poem as 
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we have it is a translation made in England of a Scandinavian 
original, but takes it to be rather an epic written in this 
country founded on legends and poems brought here by our 
ancestors the Angles. The stories were widely spread, and the 
incident of the fight with the monster Grendel appears in the 
Iolandic Saga of Grettir. Of this episode Mr. Chambers 
gives us @ translation. He also gives attention to the dialect 
and syntax of the poem, and to historic and mythological 
material bearing on the subject. 

Captain Scott Moncrieff’s version of Beowulf? raises the question 
of translations in general. How far are we to keep the forms 
of the original when they are not part of our present language ? 
Does literal adherence to the grammatical structure of the 
original, though it may be entirely un-English, bring us so much 
nearer to the work translated that we gain an insight otherwise 
only to be got by an intimate knowledge of the foreign 
language ? 

The danger of this proceeding is that jargon results, and 
whether jargon can be a medium for poetry it is difficult to say, 
Thackeray, of course, used this method with brilliant success in 
the conversations of M. de Florac, as, for instance, when he 
exclaims: ‘ Allons! Let us make to come the drague! Jack, 
thou returnest with us, my friend! Madame Pendennis, an 
angel, my friend, a quakre the most charming, shall roucoule 
My wife shall tend thee like a 


” 


to thee the sweetest sermons. 
mother—a grandmother. Go, make thy packet ! 

This is, of course, an exact reproduction in English of French 
idiom, and in comedy the method carries conviction, but in the 
case of epic poetry it is different. Although many of the 
characteristics of language, grammar, and metre may be pre- 
served, has not the spirit of poetry evaporated from such a 
passage as this which Captain Scott Moncrieff gives us ?-— 

“Then came from the moor / under misty slopes 

Grendel gliding, / God's ire he bare ; 

Was minded, that murderer, / of mannes-kind 

Some to ensnare | in that solemn hall. 

Waded he under the welkin / till he the wine-house, 

Gold hall of grooms / might get well in sight, 

With filigrees fretted; / nor was it the first time 

That he Hrothgar’s / home had sought. 

Nor ever in his days did he, / ere nor after, 

Hardier hero / nor hall-thegns find.” 
Is such language really the only possible kind to use in 
translating primitive Northern poetry ? Surely not; and as 
proof that it is not so. may be quoted Gudrun’s narrative of her 
husband Sigurd’s death in York Powell’s translation of the 
Edda :— 

“Crani galloped from the assembly, the rattle (of his hoofs) 
was heard, but Sigurd himself came not back. All their horses 
were splashed with blood, and stained with soil beneath their 
riders. I went weeping to talk with Grani, with wet cheeks I 
asked the steed to speak. Then Grani bowed his head and 
sank it in the grass; the steed knew that his master was dead.” 





DAYS AND WAYS OF AN OLD BOHEMIAN.* 
Tims is a very amusing account of a rolling-stone who has 
contrived in his lifetime to gather a great deal of moss. His 
London life began in 1875 and continues to this day, interrupted 
by such diverse experiences as theatrical tours in America and 
the East and a period of service with the Rhine Army. It is 
crammed with good stories, one of which relates to a periodical 
called The Hobby-IIorse, which was published in the ‘nineties 
and was decidedly what in these days would be called * high- 
brow’ 

“Tt was said thet Gladstone, having read a Vv, Was 
pleased with it that he sent a contribution to the editor, notifying 
that he expected no remuneration, and that it was returned to 
him (perhaps accidentally) with a stereotyped form, used for 
returning rejected MSS. to ordinary would-be contributors, to 
the effect that the editor returned Mr. Gladstone's contribution 
regretting that it was not up to the literary standard of the 
paper.” 


Co} $0 


Another journalistic story is about the author finding a careless 
office-boy for once using an envelope damper instead of licking 
the flaps. He congratulated him on his carefulness, and the 
hoy replied: ** Ah, sir, you never knows what them story writers 
puts on their gum when they think it will be licked by the 
editor when he is returning the story.” 

Mr. Fitzroy Gardner was for many years mana ger to Beerbohm 
Tree and gives an interesting study of his chief, showing 


him as a very sympathetic figure. Tree’s jokes in recital 


_ * Days and Ways of cx Old Bohemian, "x Vitvrov Gardner, London: 
dolin Murray. [16s. wet.) 











are not always as amusing as they obviously were at the time, 
but his comment on the bombastic inscription on the tombstone 
of a nouveau riche member of the theatrical profession has a 
certain grim humour. ‘“ Tree read the inscription, examined the 
monument and turned away, remarking sadly to himself, 
“Vulgar, even in death.’ ” 

Readers who like good-tempered and amusing Bohemian 
reminiscences will be thoroughly pleased with this book. 


“ 





MORE ESSAYS ON BOOKS. 

More Essays on Books, By A. Clutton-Brock. (Methuen. 
6s. net.)—In this second collection of essays Mr. Clutton-Brock 
continues to pay homage to various personages on the slopes of 
Olympus. He is equally appreciative of Meredith and of 
Marvell. George Herbert he finds “as clever as Browning,” 
and far less old-fashioned in thought than many poets of the 
last two centuries. Few pocts, indeed, have shown more control 
of detail than Herbert ; he is a perfect draughtsman. In another 
essay the verse and prose of Poe are examined—not his inferior 
and popular work, but The Sleeper and the little-read Power 
of Words and the few other examples of his best work which 
alone entitle him to fame. Under the apt heading “A New 
Planet ’’ Mr. Clutton-Brock writes of Chinese poetry, now made 
known to us by Mr. Waley’s remarkable translations. “‘ European 
pocts have the ambition to make an orchestra out of language ; 
but the Chinese seem to play on a penny whistle, and then 
suddenly, with a shy smile, to draw the most wonderful thin 
music out of it.” He finds in their poctry “a strange powcr of 
making us ignore language as if the pure idea happened to us 
when we read it.” Perhaps, as he suggests, the young poets of 
to-day will find their futura in the poetry of ancient China, 
and the poetic themes and poetic language which have long 
dominated European verse will give place to the ‘ quict and 
exquisite ” talk of the Chinese. This would not be a slavish 
imitation of the past since to us Chinese poetry is very modern 
and very much alive ; indeed, it seems the only means of escape 
for those who, tired of fancy dress, wish ‘*to speak like ordinary 
men and yet to remain poets.” 








COLLECTED HISTORICAL WORKS OF SIR 
FRANCIS PALGRAVE. 

The Collected Historical Works of Sir Frarcis Palgrave. 
Edited by his Son, Sir R. H. Inglis Palgrave. Vols. V., VL, 
VIL. (Cambridge Univ. 42s. net each.)—The late 
Sir Inglis Palgrave did not live to finish his self-imposed. task 
of editing his father’s works. His grandson, Mr. G. P. Barker, 
has continued the work with the assistance of several scholars. 
The fifth volume contains The History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
published in 1831, with many notes, maps and genealogical 
tables prepared by Mrs. Ronald Coutts. The sixth and sevent) 
volumes contain Zhe Rise and Progress of the English Common- 
wealth : Anglo-Saxon Period, published in 1832, with notes by 
| Dr. Joseph Hall and Dr. F. Bradshaw. The second part of 
| this elaborate work is devoted to “ proofs and illustrations,” 
in setting forth which Palgrave did admirable pioneer work. 
Among the many matters discussed in the first part is the 
suppression of Highland liberties by the Lowland kings, who 
gression, much as the 
self-determination ” for 
We admire 


THE 


Press. 


themselves complained of English ag 
Sinn Feiners now claim the right of * 
themselves but would deny it to Protestant Ulster. 
the filial picty which prompted the production of this claborate 
edition of Palgrave’s works, which in their day were valuable, 
but we cannot help expressing a doubt whether the same time, 
energy and money, if expended on original research, would not 
have yielded better results. Historical work is so poorly 
endowed in this country that any misdirection of labour is to 
be regretted, 





HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE. 
Here, There and Everywhere. By Lord Frederic Hamilton. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 15s. net.)—We are glad to have a 
third volume of Lord Frederic Hamilton’s reminiscences. He 
has seen much of the world, he has met many interesting people, 
and he writes pleasantly. In this book he recalls visits to the 
West Indies and Bermuda, to an Argentine esfancia, to Canton, 
Ceylon and India, where he had some tiger-shooting in Cooch 
Behar. In Ceylon he saw the “sacred tooth” of Buddha 
uncovered in the temple at Kandy, in a copper-lined sanctuary 


‘ 
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without ventilation, before a half-stifled throng of devotees. 
He relates the story of a great pearl, “La Pelegrina,” which 
was found by Balboa in an island near Panama in 1513 and 
given to the Spanish Crown; it was taken as a “souvenir” 
by King Joseph, who left it to his nephew Louis Napoleon, 
who in the days of his exile sold it to the Duke of Abercorn. 
He tells us that the Argentine railways have the Irish broad 
gauge because the first line was laid by a firm of contractors 
who had some old rolling-stock used in the Crimea but originally 
made for a bankrupt Irish railway. He recalis the corporal- 
gardener at Government House in Bermuda who tried to 
discipline his vegetables. The author heard him saying, 
“*Arris, ’Arris, I’m surprised at you! Look at the dressing of 
that there rear rank of lettuces. Up with them all!” It is 
an entertaining miscellany. 





FICTION. 





OXFORD AFTER THE WAR.* 
[COMMUNICATED. | 
How very valuable it would be if some really competent young 
observer would give us an account, from the inside, of our 
two great secondary educational institutions—the Public Schoo] 
and the University. Mr. Beverley Nichols has, indeed, attempted 
to do so. As he passes through life he is almost certain to 
write a novel about the stage that he has just left behind him. 
In Prelude we had his picture of life at a Public School; in the 
present book he “deals with” Oxford after the War. At first 
sight Mr. Beverley Nichols would not seem ill-equipped for his 
task. He has an extremely ready wit, an easy if occasionally 
irritating style, some power of observation, much of “ hitting 
off” the various types of young men he has met—and he can 
construct a novel. And yet no one who has read his two books 
could possibly imagine that they form a chapter of evidence 
on that supremely important subject, the growing up of young 
men, that will be of value to anyone. For Mr. Beverley 
Nichols has a fatal defect. It is one of motive. He does not 
write accounts of his life in great institutions because he really 
desires the truth to be known about them. He does not write 
because he feels any of the true desire, the true necessity, to 
force the country to stop looking at them through a fog of 
sentimentality and convention, and to see them as they are—in 
some ways so much worse, in others so much better, than they are 
thought to be. It is for no reasons such as these that Mr. Nichols 
writes. It is, we must suppose, for many reasons, all excellently 
cogent in themselves. He wishes to amuse both himself and his 
reader. He wishes to gain reputation. He wishes to “ have 
written books.’ Above all, he might defend himself on the 
ground that he wanted to make a good and entertaining story. 
Why should he worry, he might retort, about making “a chapter 
of evidence on the growth of young men”? He is simply 
trying to entertain and to interest. To this type of argument 
the present writer would return that it is precisely in 
this desire to entertain and interest that his fatal defect is 
to be found. He does not care deeply enough about portraying 
life as it is. However brilliant he may make the texture of 
his novels, they will never really catch and hold the interest 
of the Public School or University reader (as did, with all 
its crudeness, The Loom cf Youth) until they are written 


with an overmastering belief that they contain what the | 


author thinks is the truth about life in a great educational 
institution. 

Of the present work itself little need be said. It is a picture 
of Oxford after the War melodramatized out of recognition. Its 
only indisputable merit is that it is readable. The hero tries to 
restore the Oxford of before the War. We sympathize with 
his efforts to change the Oxford of to-day, which, as he points 
out, has sunk into a lethargy of chill and unproductive common- 
placeness and serious stupidity. He wishes to restore levity 
and gaiety to the city. This is the best point in the book. 
For the rest, it contains numerous portraits of real people, all 
just like enough to give pain. It has some pleasant epigrams, 
of which the following description of laborious dullards seemed 
to us the best: “One feels he knows the time every train 
leaves for anywhere, and none of the reasons for taking 
them.” But on the whole judgment upon Patchwork must 


be adverse. Z. 
: ©  Patchwor By Beverley Nichols. Loudon: Chatto aud Windus, [7s 6d. 
ev. 








The Trembling of a@ Leaf. By W. Somerset Maugham 

“We . oS . 
(William Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Somerset Maugham’: 
book is about the Pacific Islands, and is calculated to give 
to the reader, who is somewhat nice, all the pleasurable ingre. 
dients that the more popular style of literature on this theme 
gives to a less fastidious public. Those whose stomachs are 
not strong enough to bear the ridiculous sentimentalities and 
unlikely happy endings of the frequent magazine Pacific loye 
story are here given the bright sun, the white sand, the brilliant 
sea, the hot tropic night, the brown skins and red hibiscys 
flowers, but all seasoned with a certain realistic cynicism which 
entirely prevents them from cloying. Here and there his 
descriptions of person or landscape are genuinely illuminating, 
He has a most happy knack of evoking palm trees in particular, 
“* Mackintosh ” and “ Rain,” both powerful stories, are the best 
of an eminently readable collection. We apologize to the author 
for a verbally absurd juxtaposition which is not of his making, 

The Old House. By Cecile Tormay. (Philip Allan. 83s. 6d, 
net.)—This novel would appear to have lost very little in transla. 
tion of the spirit of another land and another age which 
informed the pages of the original. The Hungarian author has 
staged her story of an old burgher family and their house on 
the banks of the Danube and in the days before Buda and 
Pest had embraced the hyphen. The book gives an excellent 
impression of old Hungary, and the tragic note of the Ulwing’s 
personal history is reflected in the stirrings of revolution and 
unrest which then already threatened to disperse for all time 
that spirit of erudite simplicity and deep mysticism which 
once characterized the great centres of Germanic thought. 
Mile. Tormay’s touch is a very true one, so true indeed that 
when she appears to fail the reader is inclined, justly or unjustly, 
to lay the blame on the translator, Her whole treatment of 
the old house “ motif” and of the evolution of Anne Ulwing’s 
character, as she passes through disillusionment to complete 
self-surrender, is worthy of the best traditions. She has 
borrowed, to adorn her old house, airs and sunshine which must 
once have haunted old dwellings imagined by the brothers 
Grimm ; while as to the conception of Anne Ulwing, it is enough 
to say that there are moments in the development of her per- 
sonality when she seems to find her creative counterpart in 
the Eugénie Grandet of Balzac. The English translation of 
Mlle. Tormay’s second novel, Men Between Stones, which Messrs. 
Allan hope to publish next spring, should be awaited with 
considerable interest. 

ReapdaBLtE Novers.—A Little More. By W. B. Maxwell. 
(Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Maxwell’s motto for this story 
should have been that of the old farmer who declared, * I haven't 
got no land hunger. I only want what jines mine!” All the 
characters of the book are discontented in their several spheres 
and want more. When, however, the family chiefly concerned 
leave the suburbs and become first prepesterously rich and then 
really indigent, the book ceases to be convincing, for the lights 
and shadows are too abruptly contrasted.——Lovers and Friends. 
By E. F. Benson. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Benson's 
polished and amusing world, in which there is always a pre- 
ponderance of fine weather, appears to have gone on quite 
quictly through the War and after. There is nothing new 
in the present book, but it is a pleasing example of its 
author’s method. The Painted Lily. By Mrs. Maynard 
Crawford. (John Long. 83. 6d. net.)—The pathetic struggle 
of the white child of a mixed marriage in Bermuda to elude the 
consequences of her parents’ false step is the main theme of a 
book which has more than one interesting facet. The presence 
of the terrible scourge of leprosy in the girl’s family is a deter- 
mining factor in the development of the story.——Fivercd. By 
Ben Ames Williams. (Mills and Boon. &s. 6d. net.)—A 
passionate romance of the North American hill country. The 
quality of the imaginative power involved in the conception 
of the plot is well matched with the author's skill in handling 
words, and the result is eminently satisfactory ——Chost 
Gleams. By W. J. Wintle. (Heath, Cranton. 7s, 6d. net.) 
—It would appear to be an absolute essential in the true 
ghost story that it should create some sense of mystery, 
evoke at least one thrill of dawning horror, in the mind 
of the reader. It must unfortunately be conceded that, 
judged from this view-point, Mr. Wintle’s stories have 
missed the mark. They are well written and circumstantial 
enough, but with the best will in the world it is impossible to 
eatch even a gleam of a real ghost between the two covers 
of the book. 
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POETS AND POETRY. 





AN INCLUSIVE EDITION OF MR. RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
VERSE.* 

Tuz new inclusive edition of the verse published by Mr. Kipling 
between 1885 and 1918 gives the modern reader materials with 
which to make an estimate of Mr. Kipling’s work which he has 
not possessed before. Here are displayed his variety of subject 
and his monotony of treatment, his intelligent use of picturesque 
circumstances and his often thoughtlessly mechanical rhythms. 
There are a great many striking and picturesque poems in the 
book and an abundance of good ballads, while the irresistible 
emotional appeal of a great many of the poems will probably 
prove rather exasperating to the critic who is by no means 
determined that he likes Mr. Kipling’s verse enough to pay him 
the tribute of a lump in the throat. That there are a great many 
execrably bad poems in the book only a partisan would deny, 
and only an enemy would count against Mr. Kipling. There 
is quite as much bad verse, but of a different kind, in a collected 
edition of Wordsworth or Shelley ; there is a huge body of bad 
scenes and bad lines in Shakespeare. Just as a dog has, by 
English law, a right to his first Bite, so a poet has a right to a 
certain proportion of bad poems. That Mr. Kipling’s bad poems 
are rather more annoying than most people’s is only a proof 
of his vitality. Granted that a poem is to be bad, it might 
just as well be rampagceously and provocatively bad and chiefly 
written in italics as mildly, quietly, sluggishly bad. In neither 
case has the critic any right to judge a poct by his failures. 

* Eddi’s Service,” a ballad about the Saxon priest who holds 
the midnight mass which is attended only by a bullock and an 
old marsh donkey is delightful, and, though sentimental, nothing 
jike as sentimental as Mr. Chesterton’s donkey poem. Then 
how excellent are two lines from “ The Legend of Mirth” 
about Raphael, Gabriel, Michacl and Azrael :— 

“Who, when the Charges were allotted, burst 

Tumultuous-winged from out the assembly first . . 
Again, there is fine vigour about the “‘ Song of Mithras.” Ina 
more distinguished vein is “* The Song of Travel,” that begins ; 


“ Where's the lamp that Hero lit 
Once to call Leander home ? 
Equal time hath shovelled it 
*Neath the wrack of Greece and Rome. 
Neither wait we any more, 
That worn sail which Argo bore ... . 


So is also his little poem ** The Explanation ; or, Love and Death.” 
I 
But, like many writers whose natural medium is prose and fiction, 
it is in quite short poems, chapter headings, for instance, that 
Mr. Kipling often shows at his best. For example, the famous 
one with which “ Lispeth ” opens :— 
** Look, you have cast out Love! What Gods are these 

You bid me please ? 

The Three in One, the One in Three? Not so! 

To my own Gods I go. 

It may be they shall give me greater caso 

Than your cold Christ and tangled Trinities.” 
Or, again, such a writer very often finds himself in a lighter vein. 
**Poor Honest Men,” ‘“ Five and 
Twenty Ponies,’ “ Jobson’s Amen,” or the eternally fresh and 
charming “‘ When ’Omer Smote ...” But even in the poems 
that I have instanced, all poems that from old acquaintance or 
immediate reconsideration have seemed to me to be typical of 
what is aesthetically best in Mr. Kipling’s work, we shall be 
very blind if we do not sce a common and not strictly aesthetic 
In the less aesthetically successful poems this quality 
It is a power of sympathetic insight 
The world has never yet determined 


“i 


For example, Rimini,” 


quality. 
is still more apparent. 
into other men’s minds. 


to its satisfaction what is the aim and function of the 
arts. I em inclined to think that it is concerned with 
some very subtle form of communication and expression, 
but whether or not we are willing to consider that this 


is in any sense a final end of the arts, we shall all of us agree 
that expression and communi-.ation are unquestionably two 
of the functions which the arts fulfil. Milton set out consoiously 
“ to justify the ways of God to men,” but every poet in so far as 
he displays the weaknesses, the splendours and the subtleties 
of the human soul, does to some extent justify the ways of men 
to men. Men would not torment cach other so if they did not 
constantly misunderstand each other, for Comprehension is the 
mother of Sympathy, and Sympathy of Kindness, and Kindness 


* ‘Rudyard Kipling’s Verse, 1835-1913. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
[25s. net.} 











of Love, which, as the Christian religion never ceases to reiterate, 


is the only all-embracing and all-sufficient virtue. Now, if it is 
the function of the arts, especially in their more mystical aspects 
(take the cases of Blake, Shelley and Wordsworth), to make the 
human soul comprehensible in its subtlest aspects, we shall 
begin to feel on turning over Mr. Kipling’s poems again that so 
well does he fulfil this function of explaining men to their fellows, 
not perhaps in their subtlest aspects, but in their most urgent 
everyday affairs, that he ought almost to be exempt from purety 
aesthetic criticism. His insight and sympathy for all sorts and 
kinds of men are really amazing, and by some good luck it is 
just the most inarticulate people that he seems to understand 
best—-the soldier in all his aspects, noble and ignoble ; the man 
of action, often so exasperating to the man of reflection ; Hobden 
and all those whom he has himself called ‘* The Sons of Martha.” 
His Barrack Room Ballad statement about the soldier :— 

“We aren’t no thin red ’eroes, nor we aren't no blackguards, 

too, 
But single men in barracks, most remarkable like you,” 

was a saying whose immense clarity should make us move than 
ready to forgive any lack of subtlety that we may detect in it. 
It helped to cure a real evil, it sent a ray of that light which grows 
from a reference of particular cases to general principles into the 
outer darkness of * the sons of Martha,” besides its more obvious 
effect upon the more priggish of * the sons of Mary.’’ And that 
is typical of the truths that Mr. Kipling has always seen and has 
always struggled to express—the fact that ‘* the sons of Martha ”’ 
and “the sons of Mary” are complementary to one another, 
not only from the point of view that ** it takes all sorts to make a 
world,” but from the aspect that “the sons of Mary” and 
“the sons of Martha” have each a little of their first cousins’ 
characteristics and are much improved by the cultivation of 
that little. 

Let us, for the moment, set aside Mr. Kipling’s genuine and 
indisputably first-rate aesthetic work in the domain of the 
short story and judge him only in his secondary character as 
poet. I still maintain that, though perhaps not in what we might 
call a legitimate manner, he has yet in his own way helped 
forward the work of civilization and enlightenment through 
comprehension, which is one of the greatest functions performed 
by the arts. An eccentric workman might construct a box and 
fasten it with screws, which he knocked in with a hammer, or 
with nails, which he knocked in with a serewdriver. His box 
might have been a better one if his technical methods had been 
legitimate. Mr. Kipling might have expounded men still better 
to one another if his poems had been more perfect vehicles. 
But the box did serve its purpose of conveying food to a man 
in a German prison camp, and Mr. lsipling’s poems successfully 
conveyed their messages to a great body of readers. 

A. W1iLLiaMs- ELxts, 





WoRTHY CONSIDERATION.—Fourteenth Century 
Edited by Kenneth Sisam. (Clarendon Press. 
7s. 6d.)—A scholarly collection. It was an excellent idea to 
include extracts from the Townley mystery plays. Itis perhaps 
a pity that the spelling of the poems has not been slightly 
more modernized, Modern American Poetry: an Anthology, 
Selected by Louis Untermeyer. (Jonathan Cape. 8s. 6d.)— 
The English reader will find this an adequate anthology. It is 
regrettable, however, that Eunice Tietjens is so ill represented. 


PoremMs OF 


Verse and Prose. 


——— 


— 


GIkFT-BOOKS. 
instills 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS AND REPRINTS. 
Tur prettiest book of the season is unquestionably Kate Green- 
away Pictures, with an appreciation by Mr. H. M. Cundall 
(F. Warne. 21s. net). The originals were given to Ruskin 
and other friends and, with one exception, have not hitherto 
been published. They are now reproduced in colours with 
special care, apparently on the same scale as the drawings, 
and they unquestionably give a truthful idea of the charm and 
delicacy of Miss Greenaway’s water-colour designs. Indeed, 
she never did better work than when she was drawing a birthday 
or Christmas gift for her old friend Ruskin. The book should 
have had a list of the drawings, otherwise it is perfect—— 
Everyone who cares for country sport will delight in the new 
edition of Thomas Smith's Diary of a Huntsman, edited by 
Lord Willoughby de Broke (Arnold. 21s. net). It first appeared 
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in 1838, but it is as fresh and instructive as ever. The 
coloured illustrations, reproduced from hunting pictures by 
J. F. Herring, H. Alken, J. Pollard and T. Smith, are exceedingly 
good, and the editor's preface is worth reading. Mr. Cecil 
Aldin has written and illustrated a capital book on Old Inns 
(Heinemann. 25s. net). He took the 1831 edition of Patterson’s 
road-book and visited all of the inns there mentioned that were 
still in existence. He went as far west as Gloucester and 
Tewkesbury, and he journeyed through the Home Counties 
and down into Kent and Sussex for the ‘Chequers’ at 
Tonbridge, the ‘Mermaid’ at Rye, and the ‘Spread Eagle’ at 
Midhurst. His narrative is as entertaining as his illustrations, 
in line and colour, and will interest many people besides the 
antiquarians. It is pleasant to know that so large a number of 
old inns still retain some at least of their picturesqueness. 

Mr. Masefield’s spirited poem, Reynard the Fox, has been 
reprinted on good paper(Heinemann. 5s.net). Itischarmingiy 
illustrated by Mr. G. D. Armour, whose four coloured plates 
and many line drawings have character and humour. Mr. 
Archibald Thorburn has completed in a second stately volume 
his fine work on British Mammals (Longmans, £10 10s. the 
set), the first volume of which we warmly commended a year 
ago. In this second volume he deals with the mouse, rat, 
vole, hare and rabbit, with deer and the wild white cattle, and 
with the cetaceans, including the dolphin and grampus as wel] 
as the various whales. Mr. Thorburn’s brief notes on each species 
are good, but his coloured plates stand in a class‘apart. He 
knows and loves his subjects, and his finished draughtsmanship 
is pleasant to see. Fabre’s Bock of Insects, retold from Mr, 
Teixeira de Mattos’s translation of Fabre’s memoirs by Mrs, 
Rodolph Stawell (Hodder and Stoughton, 21s. net), is an 
attractive book, embodying much of the curious detail that is 
the chief feature of Fabre’s work. It is illustrated with a dozen 
of Mr. E. J. Detmold’s vivid coloured drawings, almost machinc- 
like in their hard brilliancy. Another interesting book on 
natural history is Canon Theodore Wood's Birds One Should 
Know: Beneficial and Mischievous (Gay and Hancock, 10s. 6d. 
net.) It is illustrated with many clever black-and-white draw- 
ings and with eight attractive coloured plates by Mr. Roland 
Green. 

Mr. Stephen Leacock’s Nonsense Novels appears in an illus- 
trated reprint (Lane. 10s. 6d. net). We must commend the 
illustrator, Mr. John Kettlewell, on his success. His droll 
coloured designs are as funny in their way as the text.—.Another 
good reprint is that of Mr. W. H. Hudson’s fairy tale, A Little 
Boy Lost, with graceful drawings in line and colour by Miss 
Dorothy P. Lathrop (Duckworth. 21s. net)—-—Mr. Arthur 
Rackham has found a sympathetic theme for his pencil in an 
illustrated edition of Milton’s Comus (Heinemann. 25s. net). 
The coloured drawings are some of the best that he has done for 
years past, probably because the subjects are more varied and 
not exclusively grotesque. The rout of the revellers is a specially 
vigorous design.——Mr. W. Heath Robinson has illustrated, 
in lino and colour, Old Time Stories Told by Master Charles 
Perrault, translated by A. E. Johnson (Constable. 15s. net). 
It is an attractive book, in which the artist is seen to advantage. 
—— Mr. Clifford Mills has retold as a story the favourite children’s 
play, Where the Rainbow Ends (Hodder and Stoughton, 20s. net), 
and Mr. Leo Bates has illustrated it with much ability. The 
play, as we should expect, makes an entertaining and exciting 
tale. ——-We may commend also reprints of The Pilgrim’s Progress 
shorn of the long conversations and illustrated by Mr. H. J. 
Ford (8.P.C.K., 10s. 6d. net); Mr. Midshipman Easy, illus- 
trated by Miss Sybil Tawse (A. and C. Black, 73. 6d. net), 
and Robinson Crusoe, very well printed, and illustrated by Mr. 
A. E. Jackson (Ward, Lock, 6s. net). 

















ANNUALS. 
One of the best series of books ever published for young children 
is The Rosebud Annual (James Clarke. 5s. net). The new 
volume is as good as ever. It is printed in large, clear type, 
it contains many amusing pictures, and the prose and verse 
contributions are lively and varied——Ward, Lock and Co.'s 
Wonder Book, edited by Mr. Harry Golding (6s. net), is a new 
volume of another. nursery favourite, intended for somewhat 
older children. It is well written and well iliustrated. Mr. 


Gordon Robinson’s whimsical gnomes reappear, and there are 
some pleasant, coloured pictures.——Yet another good book is 
Blaskic’s Children’s Annual (6s. net), printed in specially bold 





type and illustrated by some clever artists like Mr. Lawson 
Wood and Miss Alice Woodward. Miss Angela Brazil's short 
story, “ The Last Day of the Holidays,” is ono of many enter. 
taining pieces. The Wonder Boot: of Why and What ? edited 
by Mr. Harry Golding (Ward, Lock, 6s. net), is an interesting 
work for older children, who are given the answers to many 
troublesome questions, such as “ What makes a tramear go?” 
or “ What is a match ?”’ or “* What is inside the piano?” "The 
answers are given in the form of readable little articles, with 
many excellent illustrations. 

Herbert Strang’s Annual (H. Milford, 8s. 6d. net), appearing 
for the fourteenth year in succession, contains a set of short 
stories—-of schooldays, the War, tho Far West, and so on—with 
a few articles, onc of which describes the work of Trinity House. 
The volume is well illustrated and most readable.——T'he Oxford 
Annual for Scouts, edited by Herbert Strang (H. Milford, 
7s. 6d. net), opens with an article by Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
himself, and is a pleasant mixture of articles on the many subjects 
that a scout ought to know, with fiction and pictures. 
Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Girls (H. Milford, 8s. 6d. net) con. 
tains storics, articles and poetry, all attractively illustrated, 
It is a sign of the times that one article is headed “ On Starting 
Golf, by an English International”; tho clders no longer 
monopolize the links.—-—The series is completed with Mys, 
Slrang’s Annual for Children and Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Baby 
(same publisher. 6s. 6d. net cach). The baby's book is printed 
in very large type on what should bo untcarable cardboard 
leaves and is well illustrated in colours. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


—— 
(Nolice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 














The Geographical Journal for November contains tho latest 
information about the reconnaissance of Mount Everest, with 
some remarkable photographs of tho peak and its neighbourhood. 
Mr. E. M. Dowson contributes some “* Further Notes on Aeroplane 
Photography in the Near East,” showing how rapidly the new 
method of mapping from the air has been developed. Dr. A. 
Hamilton Rice describes an adventurous journey from Manaos, 
in Brazil, up the Rio Negro, through the natural Casiquiare 
“canal” to the Upper Orinoco, and thence down stream 
through Venezuela. His map is noteworthy. 


Other Days. By J. W. Leigh. (T. Fisher Unwin. 18s. net.) 
—tThe late Dean of Hereford in these pleasant reminiscences 
recalls Cambridgo in the lato ‘fifties, the Near East a little later, 
long visits to America after the Civil War, and his temperance 
campaigns at home. He married Miss Butler, daughter of a 
Georgian planter by his first wife, whom we remember as Fanny 
Kemble, the Shakespearean actress. After his marriage he 
lived for some years on his wife's estate, Butler's Island, in the 
*seventies, and thus saw the South during the painful period of 
reconstruction. He has amusing stories to tell of the negroes 
and describes their “ spirituals” at some length. During the 
War, Dean Leigh went out with tho late Lord Brassey in the 
‘Sunbeam’ to the Mediterrancan and acted for a time as a chaplain 
in Egypt. His nephew, Mr. Owen Wisicr, contributes a kindly 
preface to the book. “‘ Here,” he says, “ we have a particular 
instance of that kind of Englishman produced by the landed 
gentry gencration after generation. . . . Where is he to-day, 
where will he be fifty years hence ?” 


The Great White South. By Herbert G. Ponting. (Duckworth. 
36s. net.)—Mr. Ponting has delighted many thousands of people 
with his lectures on Captain Scott’s South Polar expedition 
and with his photographs of Antarctic life and scenery. This 
admirably written book on the expedition, with its excellent 
illustrations, is thus assured of a welcome. We may commend 
especially the delightful chapters on seals, gulls and penguins, 
with the photographs that accompany them. Mr. Ponting 
pays a touching tribute to the memory of Captain Scott and his 
gallant comrades who perished on their return from tho South 
Pole in the spring of 1912. Never was there a more harmonious 
company than that which Captain Scott led. 





Cricket and Crickelers. By Colonel Philip Trevor. (Chapman 
and Hall. 12s. 6d. net.})—Colone!l Trevor has written another 
interesting book about the many famous cricketers whom he has 
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known. His chapters on “ W. G.,” “ Ranji,” Mr. C. B. Fry 
and Hayward are especially good. He devotes about a third 
of the book to the great Australian eleven who visited us last 
summer. In a chapter on ‘“ The Future” he warns us that the 
league system, which has gained a hold on the North, will have 
to be taken into account by the county clubs, who should, he 
thinks, give a little more attention to the needs of the public. 
Thus, when a player is absent, the name of his substitute should 
be given ; any change in the order of batting should be notified, 
and so on. In other words, the county grounds need to be 
better managed, 


The Home of Fadeless Splendour ; or, Palestine of Ta-Day. By 
George Napier Whittingham. (Hutchinson. 24s. net.)—Mr, 
Whittingham does not profess to have given more than “‘a series 
of impressions jotted down” during a first visit to Palestine. 
He mingles what he has read and what he has seen in an agreeable 
though somewhat shapeless book. His chapters on Bethlehem 
and on Galileo may be noted. The book is illustrated with 
eight coloured plates by Mr. Stanley Inchbold and with sixteen 
black-and-white drawings by Mr. B. C. Boulter. 





The Rainbow Bridge. By Reginald Farrer. (Arnold. 21s. 
net.)—It is sad to think that this is the last of Mr. Farrer’s 
charming books of travel in search of flowers, for he died a year 
ago in Upper Burmah. In this volume he continued the story, 
begun in On the Eaves of the World, of his long journey in Western 
China, on the borders of Kansu and Tibet, in 1914 and 1915. 
He took a lively concern in men and scenery as well as in plants, 
and his descriptions of the remote hill-country are most attrac- 
tive. Botanists, of course, will take a special interest in the long 
chapters on the Kansu flora, but even those who know little 
about botany will be delighted with Mr. Farrer’s cheerful, 
scholarly and humorous narrative. Even in the remote fast- 
nesses of China he found the Chinese culture as strong as in the 
East. The Manchu Viceroy of Kokonor Tibet, for instance, 
had a stately palace and a wonderful garden, with hot-houses 
and cold-houses that filled Mr. Farrer with admiration. Such 
a book as this impresses us with the innate power and stability 
of the ancient Chinese civilization, however troubled the political 
situation may appear in foreign eyes, 


The British Science Guild, of 6 John Street, Adelphi, has 
done a good piece of work for all who are terested in natural 
science by compiling and publishing A Catalogue of British 
Scientific and Technical Books (10s. net). A committee, of 
which Sir Richard Gregory, the editor of Nature, was chairman, 
prepared the catalogue, which makes a substantial volume of 
some four hundred pages, well printed and well indexed. It is 
classified under subjects and gives details of all books that are 
included in the current lists of publishers. We have tested the 
catalogue and find it remarkably full and accurate, even for 
special scientific industries. Mathematics, navigation, medicine, 
agriculture and photography are among the subjects treated. 
Every manufacturer certainly ought to have a copy, for the rapid 
development of British scientific work is probably better known 
abroad than at home. ’ 

The Salmon Rivers and Lochs of Scotland. By W. L. Calder- 
wood. (Arnold. 25s. net.)—This is a second edition, carefully 
revised and illustrated with excellent photographs, of Mr. 
Calderwood’s standard work on Scottish salmon jishing. As 
the Inspector of Salmon Fisheries in Scotland Mr. Calderwood 
knows all that there is to know about the subject, and his book 
is most readable. 


We have received the first part of the fifth volume of the Cata- 
logue of the Arabic and Persian Manuscripts in the Oriental 
Public Library at Bankipore (Patna: Superintendent Govern- 
ment Printing). This well-printed volume, prepared by Maulavi 
Abdul Hamid under the direction of Sir E. Denison Ross, 
describes the Arabic work: relating to the traditions of the 
Prophet, especially the Sunni collections with their commen- 


taries. It is a scholarly piece of work. 





The excellent article on National Prosperity and Industrial 
Peace, to which we called attention when it appeared in the 
September number of the Round Table, has now been reprinted 
in a sixpenny pamphlet (Macmillan), which deserves a wide 


circulation, 








A Text-book of Roman Law from Augustus to Justinian. By 
W. W. Buckland. (Cambridge University Press. 50s. net.)— 
Professor Buckland’s able treatise on Roman private law is a 
good deal more than a text-book, in the ordinary sense of that 
word. It embodies the conclusions of the best modern com- 
mentators and much original work as well. Professor Buckland 
devotes the first chapter to ‘‘ The Sources of Law in the Empire,” 
and then discusses the various sections of the law, following the 
familiar order of the “ Institutes.” His exposition is admirably 
clear. We are reminded by the excellent pages on “‘ Mandatum ” 
that Roman law has, even for Englishmen, a very practical 
interest. The mandatory principle, well known in Scotland 
and in Continental countries, where the Roman law is still the 
basis of the legal system, is not commonly understood in this 
country, though the main burden of applying it to ex-German 
and ex-Turkish territories devolves upon us. Professor 
Buckland’s chapter on the subject deserves careful reading. 


Penny Royal. By J. B. Morton. (Philip Allan and Co. 
6s. 6d. net.)—A wholly delightful book for an odd moment. 
Mr. Morton has the rare power of handing on his good humour 
to the reader, and this light-hearted account of what five men 
did and thought, together with the songs they sang during long 
tramps in the country, could hardly be bettered. Incidentally, 
it is an example of digression clevated to a literary art. 








The sexcentenary of Dante’s death was celebrated in many 
places, and not least worthily in Houston, Texas. We have 
received the April number of The Rice Institute Pamphlet— 
published by the Rice Institute, which is, in fact, the university 
of Houston—containing seven excellent lectures on Dante 
by members of the staff. We may mention especially Professor 
Evans’s lucid exposition of ““ The Physical Universe of Dante” 
—a difficult subject that is seldom handled so successfully 
—as well as Dr. Tsanoff's account of “ Dante’s Idea of Im- 
mortality ’’ and an attractive and thoughtful paper on “ Dante 
and the Renaissance,” by Professor Guérard, who pointed out 
that, while Dante as a Christian had little in common with 
the men of the pagan Renaissance, his age was itself an age 
of revival after centuries of confusion and despair. 





Works oF REFERENCE.—Burke’s Landed Gentry of Great 
Britain, edited by A. Winton Thorpe (Burke Publishing Co., 
£6 6s. net), reappears in a thirteenth edition, which is much to 
be commended for its comprehensiveness and its accuracy. 
Since the last edition appeared, before the War, there have been 
many changes in the landed gentry. Thirty-tive families have 
been transferred to the peerage, sixty-five have disappeared, 
and two hundred have been entered for the first time in this 
record. The editor's methods of selection are not so clear as 
they might be. We notice, in turning over the pages, the name 
of one ‘estate’? which is, in truth, a factory in very unlovely 
surroundings, though ninety-one years ago, when the first 
edition of this book appeared, it was doubtless a pleasant rural 
retreat.——The Annual Charities Register and Digest (Longmans 
and The Charity Organization Society, 7s. 6d. net) is the 
thirtieth edition of the most authoritative work on the subject. 
The introduction, as usual, reviews the finances of London 
charities, whose turnover for the year 1919—apart from mis- 
sionary and other religious institutions—was £10,880,441. The 
cost of management, where it could be ascertained, was rather 
more than 10 per cent. of the gross income. 





BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Edward Austin Abbey, Royal Academician: The Record of 
His Life and Work. By E. V. Lucas. 2 vols. (Methuen. 
£6 6s. net.)\——Hssays and Addresses. By Gilbert Murray. 
(G. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)——With the Russian Army, 
1914-1917. Being chiefly Extracts from the Diary of a Military 
Attaché. By Major-General Sir Alfred Knox. 2 vols. (Hutch- 
inson. 36s. net.)}——Smell Talk at Wreyland. By Cecil Torr. 
Second Series. (Cambridge University Press. 9s. net.)—— 
Priesteraft: A Study in Unnecessary Fictions. By H. E. M. 
Stutfield. (National Review Office. 7s. 6d. net.)——Literature 
and Life. By E. B. Osborn. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Exploration of Air: Out of the World North af Nigeria. 
Angus Buchanan, M.C. (Murray. 16s. net.) 


—< 
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PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Aitken (H.), Principles of the Law of Sale of Goods, 8vo (Livingstone) net 10/6 


Andrews (i. C.), Across Mongolian Plains, 8vo.......... (Appleton) net 25/0 
British Year-Book of International Law, 1921-22 (Oxford Univ. Press) net 16/0 
Bruoton (J.), Bankers and Borrowers, 8VO............. (E. Arnold) net 7/6 


Buck (A. H.), Dawn of Modern Medicine, 8vo. . 
Campbell (N. R.), Modern Electrical Theory : 
8 


. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 25/0 
Supplementary Chapters, 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Insect Transformation, 8vo............ (Methuen) net 
Gurney J.) net 
Noter Up, 1911-20, 





Carpenter te s 
Chapman (A.), Savage Sudan, 8vo 
Chitty’s Statutes of Practical Utility. 








Index and 

DIF DOI 6 Soc ven secnceccdecdccssncvasccoseseue (Sweet & Maxwell) net 10/0 
Conway (Sir M.), The Van Eycks and Their Followers, roy 8vo (Murfay) net 42/0 
Crane (T. F.), Italian Social Customs of the 16th Century, 8vo 


(Oxford Univ. Press) net 25/0 











Davies (G. 8.), Charterhouse in London, 8v0...........+-. (Murray) net 25/0 
Dictionary of Practical Medicine, 4to (Cassell) net 105 /0 
Gore (C.), Belief in God, cr 8V0...........6065 .+++..(Murray) net 7/6 
Grant (C. F.), Studies in North Africa, cr 8v0O............ (Simpkin) net 8/6 
Hamilton (J. McClure), Men I Have Painted, 4to............ (Unwin) —_ 30/0 
Handbook of Yosemite National Park, compiled and edited by A. F. Hall, 
Pe 650 han 6 hacen nckndssesstesecoivscseecossccesd (Putnam) net 21/0 
Hayes (E. C.), Sociology and Ethics, er 8voO............4. (Appleton) net 15/0 
Tolbein to Whistler, From, Notes on Drawing wer? Engraving, by Alfred M. 
Byeelss, G0, Beats. .....cccccccccccccscece Oxford Univ. Press) net 32/6 
Hudson (J. W.), Truths We Live By, 8V0............065- (Appleton) net 15,0 
Inglefield (Capt. V. E.), History of the Twentieth (Light) Division, 8vo 
(Nisbet) net 18/0 
Tsaac (C. P.), Menace of Money-Power, cr 8v0...........05+ (J. Cape) net 8/6 
Kennedy (G. A. 8.), Democracy and the Dog Collar, cr 8vo (Hodder) net 6/0 
Mathews (F. 8.), Book of Birds for Young People, 8vo...... (Putnam) net 18/0 
PS SE Oi sccncsacunseesenaasesenndnsanesed (Simpkin) net 12/6 
?lotinus: Psychic and Physical Treatises, Vol. If., comprising the 2nd and 
3rd Aeneids, 4to, boards ...............- (J. Cape & P. Lee Warner) net 21/0 
Ponting (H. G.), Great White South, rov 8vo........ Duckworth) net 30/0 


Stannard (H.), Gambetta and the Foundation of the Third Republic, 8vo 
(Methuen) net 150 


Starr (M.),; Future of the Novel, er S8vo.......... (Heath Cranton) net 7,6 
‘Torr (C.), Small Talk at Wreyland (2nd Series), 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 9,0 
Wera (KE.), Human Ensineering, 8vo.................. (Appleton) net 18 0 


Weymouth (R. F.), New Testament in Modern Speech, 18mo (J. Clarke) net 7/6 
Wright (T. G.), Literary Culture in Early New England, 1620-1730. 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 25/6 


LIBERTY & CO.’S DOWN QUILTS 


Are covered with the world- 

famed fabrics, in rich colour 

effects, and are filled with pure 

down. Price from £3 13s. 6d. 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS POST FREE 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W.1 


'HANDKERCHIEFS AS XMAS GIFTS 


Write for our Xmas Price List, No. 40 P., describing 
and illustrating a complete selection of handke tchiefs, 
from 2s. 3d. per dozen to 2§ each. We guaranteé 
delivery and pay carriage on orders of 20s. upwards in 
the U.K 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD, 


Li inen n Manufacturers, Belfast, Ireland. 


STO R Y , 'S 
COLOUR IDEALS FOR 
CURTAINS & LOOSE COVERS 


Write for Latest Patterns. 
STORY & CO., LITD., Kensington High Street, W. 











DENT’S WATCHES and CLOCKS 
NOTICE. —The business of M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
become re-united with, and is trading under tho 

Qesape-wauk. 


; mame of: 
|E. DENT and CO, Ltd, 
BY APPOINTMENT at the following addresses :-— 
To | @1 STRAND, W.C.2, 4 ROYAL EXCHANGS, EC. 3, 
H.M. THE KING. | and 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1. 


A Genuine Remedy for 
INDIGESTION 


A trial of Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, made by Savory & Moore, will 
soon convinee ever chronic sufferers from Heartburn, Flatulence, Acidity, &c., 
that they are a genuine remedy for these common complaints. 

TESTIMON Y.— Having suffered for a good many years from CHRONIC 
INDIGESTION and FLATULENCE, I have tried many of the advertised 
remedies, but [ have never received as much benefit from any as from the Lozenges 
you sent me.” 

“T have derived great benefit from them. IT suffered very much from HEART 
BURN, especially at night. No matter what I had to eat I could not sleep 
for several hours, but since taking your Lozenges L have not had one sleepless 
night.” 

“Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges have in my case (OBSTINATE TNDIGES- 
TION) done wonders. One taken whenever Indigestion shows itself gives 
almost instant relief. I have tried endless other supposed cures without avail.” 

“T have found them to be all vou claim for them in the matter of FLATU- 
LENCE and ACLDITY of the STOMACH, and the most speedy remedy 1 have 
ever had.” 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 


A FREE SAMPLE 


of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address : 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W. 1, 





ROWLAND’sS 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s. and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Street, 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.c. 1 











PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually required by a 

firm on the death of a partner. Life 

Assurance is the ideal way of providing 
the necessary amount. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE Co 





*9 
LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 
“SALES BY AUCTION. : 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


N will hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their Large Calleries, 
34 and 35 New Bond Street, W. 1, during next week, each Sale commencing 
at ONE o'clock precisely : 

NOVEMBER 14TH -16TH.— A SELECTED PORTION from the remainder of 
the well-known and valuable LIBRARY, formerly the property of the late 
Lord Amherst of Hackney (sold by order of the Trustees of the T'yssen-Amherst 
Estates). 

NOVEMBER 15TH-16TH.—ENGRAVINGS, MODERN ETCHINGS and 
LITHOGRAPHS, the property of the late Lord Amherst of Hackney (sold by 
order of the Trustees) ; of Lieut.-Colonel G. Meynell, of Meynel! Langley, Derby ; 
and of Miss Mary H. Kinnear, 11 St. Mark’s Square, N.W. 

NOVEMBER 17TH-18TH.—-PORCELAIN, POTTERY and GLASS, also VALV- 
oa E TEXTILES and FURNITURE, SCULPT RE, ORIENT AL CARPE TS, 

, the property of Field-Marshal Lord Grenfe ll, of the late P. Berney Fic klin, 











Esq. F.S.A. (sold by order of A. 'f. Berney Ficklin, Esq.), and of Sir Edward 
Elgar, O.M. 
On view. Cate ulogues may be had. 
TO Ler. 
OME WITHIN A HOME.—Middle-aged Gentleman can 


rent rooms (billiard table) or be received en “famille and have use of 
large garden, poultry houses, small stable. Advertiser's own freehold de tached 
residence, seaside, nr. London.— Box 1085, Spectator, 13 York St., London, W.C. 2, 


UNGALOW at West Runton, comfortably furnished. 
Every convenience. Insheltered and sunny position. Neat links and station. 
Nominal rent for winter @onths.—CH RISTOPHERSON, Swattham, Norfolk 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


OY AL A IR FORCE 
CIVILIAN EDUCATIONAL STAFF. 

Applications are invited for the following appointments in connectlon with 
the organization of Educational work in Royal Air Foree Units :— 

AREA EDUCATIONAL OFFICER at the Headquarters of : 

(a) The Inland Area (Uxbridge). 
(b) The Coastal Area (London). 
(c) Middle East Area (Egypt). 

A candidate to be eligible for these appointments must be a graduate of a 
British University or hold an equivalent qualificatton, and should have had 
adequate teaching experience—preferably in connection with technica! and 
aduit education. Preference will be given to candidates who are familiar as 
Commissioned Officers with Service life and organization. 


The scale of salary, to which the full Civil Service bonus will be addex - 
Basic Seale. Bonus. Tot: -" 
(Grade LL.). 

£250 —15—£450 £206 7 6—£296 7 6 £456 7 6—L£745 7 6 
The bonus mentioned above corresponds to a cost-of-living index figure of 


130 and is subject to an increase or decrease of 1/26 for each rise or fall of fiy 
points in the cost-of-living index figure. 

In fixing the commencing rate of salary, previous experience In excess of 
five years—if of a suitabie character —will be allowed to reckon up to a maximui 
of 5 increments of the scale. There will be a scheme of deferred pay in lieu 
of pension. 

The candidate selected to fill the vacancy in Egypt will be given an acting 
appointment to Grade I. with pay at the minimum rate of that higher scale 
£450 (with ye rate of bonus, £746 7s. Gd.), together witha foreign service 
allowance of £150. 

Further partic ulars together with a form of applic ati on can be obtained from 
ee SEC RETARY (A.E.), Air Ministry, Kingsway, 


J DINBURGH PUBLIC ‘LIBRARY 


‘The Committee invite applications for the post of PRINCIPAL LIBRARIAN 
and CLERK. Commencing salary £700. 

Applicants are required to state age, qualifications and experience, and to lodge 
twenty-one copies of recent testimonials on or before 22nd November, 1921 





Edinburgh, HEW MORRISON, 
October 31st, 1921. Clerk to the Committ 
eu OF LONDON, KING'S COLL x G E. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 


The Delegacy will shortly proceed to the appointment of :— 
(2) LECTU RE R IN HISTORY (Primarily Mediaeval and Constitut! 
salary £350 per annum. 
(b) LECT RE RIN ITALIAN LANGUAGE 
£300 per annum. 
The appointments will date from January Ist, 1922. 
Applications, accompanied by three recent oer Ronee should be received 
not later than November 30th by the SECRETARY, King’s College, W.C. 2, 
from whom further pe articul: ars may be obtained, 


AND LITERATURE; salary 


A S Political Secretary or Confidential Clerk. Appoint 1ent 
desired. 14 years’ political experience, including 9 years’ Gov. service. 
6 years’ at commercial work, Married. —Renbold, 64 Constantine Road, N.W. 3. 
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T. DUNSTAN’S COLLEGE, CATFORD, S.E.—Applica- 
S tions are invited for the position of HEAD-MASTER, poner t after the 
ee Vacation, 1922, by the retirement of Mr. C. M. Stuart. Candidates must 
hold a University degree in honours and must be under 40 years of age. The 
commencing salary will be £1,000, increasing to £1,250 in accordance with the 
Jondon County Council scale. Canvassing is strictly prohibited and will dis- 
qualify. No other appointment can be held except with the consent of the 
Governors. Application forms may be obtained from the CORRESPON DENT, 
St. Dunstan’s Educ: itional Foundation, 31 Jewry Street, Aldgate, E.C. 3, and 
must be returned not later than Saturday, November + 26th, 1921. 


1ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Counted, in January, 


BUDE COUNTY SCHOOT. 
Drawing a recomme indi ition and intcrest in’ games desirable. 


Hall, Truro. 








a SENIOR MISTRESS, with French as principal subject. 
Salary £218—£405, according to experien 
Applications should be sent to the HE AD- w ASTER, County School, Bude, 
on or before Novem tber 24th. 
Education Department, County 
November 5th, 1921. 
yf ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, Crosby, Liverpool.— 
Wanted, in January,a MODERN LANGUAGE MASTER. to teach French 
and German up to adv: anced standard. Age about 30. Oxford, Cambridge or 
London good Honours Degree preferred. Burnham Seale, with good prospect 
of of special promotion in near future.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
WE STMINSTER SCHOOL.—The MASTERSHIP of the 
King’s Scholars will be vacant in January, 1922. A first-class classical 
scholar is re — preferably in Holy Orders, aged about 27 to 37. Salary 
£750, with house, rent and rates free and a pensiou.—Applic x. by eas only 
should be inade ‘to the HEAD-MAST ER, 19 Dean’s Yard, 

TEW ZEALAND.—Wanted, in May 1922, 


for <r 


House, a large boarding school near Napier, a MISTRESS, to teach 
Drill, Games, &c. Must be fully qualified. Salary £150 residcut, and passage. 
= Apply Miss WHITELAW, Wycombe Abbey, Bucks. 


(AREE RS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook gi giving ‘up- )-to- 





date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
x RLS. Price 2s. 6d., post free 2s. 10d.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 
LISHING COMP ANY, c TD., 5 Princes Strect, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 
{VER YMAN THEATRE.—Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
Tues. Next at 8.15, Mat. Sat. 2.30. International Season. FOUR PLAYS 
by LORD DUNSANY. (Hamp. 7224.) 
LECTURES, &c. 


LD CITY CHURCHES.—Two Lantern Slide Lectures will 
be given by PHILIP NORMAN, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., in the Great 
School of Westminster School, at 5.50 p.m., on Wednesday, November 16th, 
“Mediaeval Churches ”’ Wednesday, November 30th, ** Christopher Wren’s 
Churches.” Tickets: Single Lecture, 6s.; for both Lectures, 10s. 6d. To 
be obt Lines d from Miss J. F. BONH AMC AKTER, 5 Hyde Park Square, W.2 
“NSTEY PHYSICAL TRALNING COLLEG E, ERD- 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. ‘Three years’ course. 
APPOI NTME N TS ‘3 AFTER _TRATNING. 


EASTBOURNE. 
pur EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 








GOOD 


All branches of Domestic. Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diplomee 


Edinburgh Training School. A - = = 
| emg EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chair- 
man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE, 

ING’ SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

FNHE BEDF ORD PHY SICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply 8 SEC RET ARY, 


)UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK F ARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm), Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full 
the oretical inatruction.—For proapectus apply PRINCIPA Ls. 
YO Gentlewomen.— Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds.—A pply y Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N.Devon, 


YARDENING FOR WOMEN at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
near Canterbury . 800 ft.up. Practical training, individual consideration. 
Gardening year began mid-September.—Apply PRINCIPALS 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
4d HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 


55 Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). , 
ALDE GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SE 4 ALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 


¢ nique situation on the North-West Coast, where the climate is sunny, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girs’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


nvHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Ifead-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON. _ Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing | air from Downs sand sé sea, 


I I@H FIELD F 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 


dry, 


Private Residential School for irla. ‘Tele.: “ Watford 616.” . 
QT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
“A day school. Education girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 


£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July, 





us GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Te nnis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams.—Princips al, Miss L. Cc. DODD. 


SS HELENA COLLEGE, 
ite ; PARKER. 


Principal 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 
to Languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £100 to £110 a year. 


Officers’ daughters, £100 a year. 


i .VERDALE SCHOOL FOR G LRLS, 


N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. 


| cmon ‘ESS 





~EALING,  W. & 


Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
(Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 
M.PICKAR b, M. 7% « Class, a 


FOREIGN. 
WITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “ VILLA BIENVENUE.” 


‘ First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended, 
Thorough education, Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports, 
Escort trom London.—For pros ‘pe set is, &e., write to Principals, Mmes. RUFER, 


IARRITZ.—YOUNG PEOPLE RECEIVED as PAYING 


Cantab.}. DBoardersonly, 


Head-Mistress, Miss EF. 








GUESTS, between November 1st and August Ist, in a French Pro- 
testant family, living in a very comfortable villa. Terms, including three meals 
without wine, 30 francs a day. References to the Protestant pastor.—Apply 
Lk. de RECHENBERG, Villa Primerose, Rue des Réchers. 

— = 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


‘6 

| a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of 
life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “* Royal Navy House,” 
12 2 2 Old Bond Strect, London, W.1 


AUTICAL COLLEG E, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years 6 months, Fees, £160 p.a. Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for Special Entry 
into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early applications 
should be made, 


Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fe nchurch Building, F.C. 3. 
7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Recog onized by the 


Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
Special ENGINEE ore one ad NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, 


A BING DON SC HOOL, BERKS. a School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 


Army Council, 
sea, facing Dartmoor, 


house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, ai, towing, O.T.C, Fees, £69, 
Eutrance Scholarships, July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master, 
WPILEPSY. 

4 COLTHURST HNOoOUSsE SCHOOL, 


Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 
Solely for Boys suffering from Epik . Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. ‘Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR, 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
| aeleeceiniot .—Recent successes gained by pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 122. 


and 5th place on the Woolwich list), 46. 
Apply Stirling House %, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


IYLOCUT ION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

Y will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting and Correct Speaking. 

Pupils incude PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Pre ‘achers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 
rg‘RANSLATIONS of 

Italian, German, French : 

tuition. Highest references.—Md 


ARMY (including Ist, 2nd, 





all kinds in ‘Hungarian, Rumanian, 
= English Foreign correspondence. Private 
de VUKOVICS, 177 Adelaide Rd., N.W. 3. 


‘SCHOLASTIC. AGENGOIES. 


NCHOOLS roR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees shouid be _ 

CC. 4, 


J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, 
Telephone :»5053 Central. 
{CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable intormation 
b respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by se nding full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
T Fn TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
| UTORS. Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for tho 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 


to supply information difficult to obtain clsewhere. 
Offices—61 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Mayiair 1063, 1064, 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHLOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 

86 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas. Thring & Co. are personal acquainted witn nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be giad to supply tult iniormation about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Kconomy, Secretarial 

Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 


TYPEWRITING, AUTHOR:, Gc. 
IIVWYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor) TN. Gerrard 6179. 
Articles, Plays, Novels, Specifications. bills of Quantities, wc.; French, 
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} ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Nove!s and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed. _ MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E. C. 4 


UTHORS.—We ag MSS. in England and America 
when others fail; £120 in prizes. 








Terms for stamp. The C.L.A., 8 Mearietta ‘Ghaeet, London, WS. 2. 
EARN to WRITE for the PRESS ; carn while you ‘learn. 
Unique postal course ; booklet free. —REGENT INSTITUTE ‘(Wept. 35.B), 

22 Bedford Street, London, W.c. 


TOURS. 

RIVATE SOCIAL . TOURS.—Gentlemen and Ladies.— 
December 6th: Egypt, the Nile (to the Ist Cataract), Palestine, 52 days, 

296 gns. January Sth: Algeria-Tunisia, 24 days, 69 gns. February 4th: 
Great Cities of italy, 5 weeks, 98 ens. February 6th: Mystic Wonderland of North 


Africa, * The Garden of Allah” (de luxe), 31 days, 115 gns.—Miss BISHOP 
F.R.G.S., 159 ducked Road, 8.E. 19. 


—— TO —______ ______ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
({REENHOUSE  PINTING AND GLAZING. 


“ VITROLITE” superior to White Lead Paint, 213. per gall., cans extra. 
“PLASTINE,” supersedes Putty, 368. per cwt. kegs extra —Full nerticuler 
from W CARSON & SONS. Grove Works. Batteraca Agents throughout the 
country, 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS Mental, Neurasthenics, 
lnvalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free ou application Mr. A. V. STOR EY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar 8q., W.C. 2 


YSORE COFFEE.—Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition — 
olfer 4lb. CARRIAGE PAID for 9s. Trial Samples | Free.— 
Rk. JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Expert, 216 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


se YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Creat, Motto, or other ideas Incorporated. Artistic and original work. 

owl £2 = Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
ondon, of 


OR HERALDIC BOOKPLATES try WILLIAM M. 
SIMPSON, 17 Avondale Place, Edinburgh. First-class work at fair 
prices. Samples free on request. 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.U.A., Ltd., St. George’ s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 3. 





























ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES &c. equa: to new. Write tor descrip.ive 

price jist, or .cnd garments for free estimate.—Dept. A, LONDON TURNINU 
CO., 97 Lown: Park Road, London, F. 5. 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinued on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parce: 
returned post tree. Best prices pald for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction d by t m. 
8. CANN & CO. 69a Market Street, Manchester Esta. 1585: 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 

wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 

Messrs. HROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, 

value per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 29 Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, 
Ww. i. Estd. tuo years. 


LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for 
exterminating Cockroaches and Ilackbeetles, 1s. Qd., 3s., or 58. 6d. 
per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, "Sheffield. 


————————— eee ——=s 




















For cleaning Silver Electro Plate &c 


{Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6 l- 2% &46 

























A WONDERFUL PEN. 


A pen specially designed for rapid 
writers who want extra legibility. 
Delightfully smooth, with point cut . 
slightly aslant—can’t scratch or dig 
ito the os A first-class pon made 
by the world’s best pen makers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


‘WELCOME PEN 


Stocked by all stationers. Sample box 6d. post free. 
Special Sample Offer—Sample box, containing 
u farge assortment of Pens, for 4 penny stamps. 
A wonderful variety of nibs. Write to-day. 
JOS. GILLOTT & SONS (Dept. 9), 
 Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus. London, E.C, 1. 














—————a 








WINES TO SUIT THE TIMEs. 
Apart from increased Duty, PRE-WAR PRICES, 
Reliable Quaiity. SPECIAL BARGAINS. 











Per doze 
CLARET. HAUT ST. EMILION, Superior we ena 
od Claret, 1917 .. wet wf 24/- 
JPERIOR, Excell Thite Din 
GRAVES. {Wins “6 _ oss bs — 168 24) 


Excellent, agai White 
SPANISH BARSAC. {Dimmer Wine . 29/6 


BURGUNDY, POMMARD 1916, Great aia ins BO/le 
CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN. 
BURGUNDY. iy very superior growth ' 48/ 


HOCK. NIERSTEINER, Superior ‘a . 39)/- 


{ BERNCASTLER, die attractive, ! 
MOSELLE, UGreat bargain. . 39/- 


CHAMPAGNE. ; EHRMANN & FILS) GOLDEN 138)- 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry.. 7F8/- 
SPARKLING MUSCATELLE. High-class Cuvic.. @4/- 
PORT. FINEOLDTAWNY ..  .. .. 5@/- 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM DRY 42/ 
COGNAC. SUPERIOR FRENCH .. ..150/= 
WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 4 44. 


yThe Famous FERGUSON'S 
WHISKY. { U* LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,” great “i” 50O)- 


Write for ‘* Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment 
of Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 


Please quote “S.” 




















To maintain a_ smart, 
well-dressed appearance 
gentlemen should avail 
themselves of Eastman’s 
Tailor-Valet Service. 


This service, besides offer- 
ing great convenience to 
all who take a pride in 
their personal appear- 
ance, saves the cost of 
constantly buying new 
Suits. 


N 
a) | 


a 
EES 


Suits and Overcoats are 
Dry Cleaned, Repaired, 
Shaped and Pressed to 
look like new. Raincoats 
re-proofed without extra 
charge. 


a 


Post Card brings List. 


EASTMAN & SON 
Dyers and Cleaners), LTD. 


Acton Vale, London, W. 3. 


Ay 


»: 
5 





Branches Everywhere. 


yEAR 








TAILOR-VALET 


SERVICE 
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CARR'S 


‘Table 


are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 


hey are simply tdeal 
with cheese. Order 
a trial tin from your 
stores. heir crispness 
and delicate flavour 
will appeal to you. 


MADE ONLY BY 


, CARR & CO. U2 
CARLISLE 
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This Bedroom Suite in Brown Oak costs £2200; 3-ft. Bedstead 
with iron-frame bottom, £6100; Easy Chair, cé overed in cretonne, 
stuffed all hair, {8 19 0; Earthenware Toilet Set, 15s. 

ANY people who have heard 

of the distinctiveness and 

beauty of Heal’s furniture think 
wistfully that it must be beyond 
their modest means. They would 
be completely reassured by a visit 
to the shop. 

Quality for quality—the prices 
are the same as in other houses of 
repute—often just a little lower— 
as, for example, these quoted above. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet “ Reasonable Furniture.’ 










TOTTENHAM COURT ROADW 


Bedding, Bedstead, Upholsiery and Furniture Makers, 
Dealers in Carpets, China, Fabrics and decorative tunings. 
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PLAYER'S 
_ Navy Mixture 


“Pipe Perfect” 


weneeesane es 


IN THREE STRENGTHS. 


CINNTTTITTTT TET TRS eT 


White Label. Mild and Medium. 
103” 1 
2 = 
Per Oz. Per Oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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CHANCERY LANE 
SAFE DEPOSIT | 


Safes providing absolute 
SECURITY for Valuables 


from £1 1s. Od. to 50 GNS. per annum, 


PROSPECTUS FREE 
INSPECTION INVITED 






Apply Managing Director : 
Safe Deposit, 61-62 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
































LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN? 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 
@ 8. MURRAY F, HYDE E. W. WOOLLEY 


Subscribed Capital <« +«¢£38,116,815 
Paid-up Capital - «= e 10,860,565 
Reserve Fund- - e 10,860,565 
Deposits (Jure 30:4, 1921) © © 371,322,381 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
OVER 1,550 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, EC.2 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
BELFAST BANKING CO.LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 
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£25,000 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


BY THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 
SHAFTESBURY HOMES 





the 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF WORK. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 
Patrons- =- THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND 


and 


UEEN. 


President - - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - - = CO. BE. Matpgn, Esq.. M.A. 
Deputy Chairman - - - - = = = = F. H. Clayton, Esq. 
Chairman of ‘ Arethusa’ Commitlee- - Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 


Joint Secretaries - H. BrRisTOW WALLEN; HENRY G,. COPELAND. 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship. 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2, 














AID BY WORK. 


In London and Many other Places 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


provides WORK at fair remuneration 
for the Married and Single 
UNEMPLOYED 


NOT RECEIVING GRANTS from any public source. 


Pray support this effort to relieve distress among men who 


prefer to EARN rather than be a burden on the public. 





For 
in its 
“* BARCLAYS, 


the necessarily large expense. Cheques crossed 
Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, as above. 


articulars of the Tickets supplied by the Church Army entitling to work 
Depots in London and elsewhere, please apply to PREBENDARY CARLILE, 
D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, HEADQUARTERS, BRYANSTON STREET, MARBLE 
ArcH, Lonpon, W.1, who will also gratefully receive contributions towards 
c/o CHURCH 





The 


Waifs & Strays Society 


pleads for its big 
family of 4,213 children, 
Gifts urgently needed for 


FOOD AND CLOTHING. 


Contributions gratefully received by Secretary, 
Rev. W. Fowett Swann, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E, 11. 
Cheques, etc., crossed and payable “ Waifs and Strays.” 


PLEASE HELP IF YOU CAN. 











Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
226 Babies already have been 


become men and women worthy of our Race. 
born free of Venereal Disease at the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, w. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. 
to the Secretary to-day. 


£18,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
CONQUISTADOR PORT 
(RED SEAL) 
is the best value in 
FINE OLD TAWNY PORT. 


We take this opportunity of thanking the many customers 
daily who express their satisfaction with this good Wine. 


It costs 54s. per dozen bottles, carriage 
paid. Send 5s. for sample bottle by post. 





MATTHEW GLOAG @& SON, 


13 Bordeaux Houce, Perth, Scotland, 


Please send a donation 





Messrs. METHUEN’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List 


ee 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 








THE SECRET POWER. Marie Core i. 6s. net, 
ROSE AND ROSE. E. V. Lwvcas. 6s. net, 
THIRTEEN ALL TOLD. Beatrice Harrapey. 
7s. 6d. net. 
THE LOST LAWYER. Georce A. Birwineanay. 
7s. 6d. net, 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THROUGH STARVING RUSSIA. C.E. Becusorer. 





Gs. net 
MUSIC AND LIFE. W. J. Turner. 7s. 6d. net 
LITERATURE AND LIFE. E. B. OsBorn. 7s. 6d 


net. 


THE IDEAS OF EINSTEIN’S THEORY. Prof. 


J. H. Tarrrina. 5s. net, 


NATIONAL WELFARE AND NATIONAL DECAY. 


Prof. W. McDovaatt. 6s. net. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY. 6.8. 
Brrertey. 5s. net. 
ALPINE SKI-ING. Aryotp Lunn. 5s. net. 
GAMBETTA. H. Srannarp. 15s. net. 


INSECT TRANSFORMATION. Dr. G. H. Car. 
12s. 6d. net. 


PENTER. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIETY. Morris 
GINSBERG. 6s. net. 
EURIPIDES AND SHAW. Prof. GILBERT Moumetm 
Zs. 6d. net. 
URBANITIES. E. V. Lucas. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE SUNNY SIDE. A. A. MiILne. 6s. net. 
PARODIES REGAINED. “ Evor” (E. V. es 
Ss. net. 


LIGHT ARTICLES ONLY. A. P. Herserr. 6s. 


net. 


THE FAIRY FLUTE. Rose Fyteman. 3s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD. 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 





OOKS.—Conway’s Demonology and Devil Worship, 2 vols., 
1879, 42s.; Faber’s Dissertation on the Mysteries oi tie Cabiri,? vols., 
1303, 42s.; The Sketch, 80 vols., £30; The Tatler, 46 vols., £21  Balzac’s 
Droll Stories, illus. by Robida, 21s.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 
15s. 6d.; Wright's Life of Walter Pater, 2 vols., 21s.; Crockett’s Novels, 25 vols., 
fine lot, £5 5s.; Maupassant’s Select Works, 8 vols., £2 2s.; Dramatic Works 
of St. John Hankin, with Intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 268.; 100,000 
Books in stock. Catalogues on application. Books WANTED: First Editions 
of Conrad, £2 each offered ; Almayers Folly, 1895; Outcast of the Islands, 1896; 
also Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902; Keats’ Pooms, 1817.— EDWARD 
BAKER'S Great Bookshop. John Bright Street. birmingham 


The NATIONAL BOND CORP'N, 
No. 12 Upper Camden Street, DUBLIN, 
BUY and SELL 
FRENCH, BELGIAN, ROUMANIAN, CANADIAN AND 
ALL GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Prospectus free on .ppl.cation. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Capital Authorised and Issued aa £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up.. ° oe oe £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund .. £2,760,000 





Reserve Liability of Proprietors £5,000.000, 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. BILLS are purchased or sent tor collection’ DEPOSITS are 
received or fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on appliertion 


ENGLISH HAND- MADE LACE 
oy OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Collars, Handkies, Tea Cloths, Edgings, Motifs, 
D’oyleys, Yard Laces and Insertions, &c. Hand- 
sewn Lingerie and Blouses of beautiful design aud 
workmanship. Illustrations free. 


MRS. ARMSTRONG'’S, Lace Makers, Olney, Bucks, 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON 


READY THIS MONTH 
THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK THE YEAR 


The Life of Lord Salisbury 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. By LADY al 
DOLEN CECIL. Vol. I. 1830-1868. Vol. II. 1868-1880. Illustrated. 21s. net each. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 


FEATURE THIS WEEK: 


IN WHIG SOCIETY 


1775-1818. By MABELL COUNTESS OF AIRLIE 


15s. net 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 


mgprion or =: RUDYARD KIPLING’S VERSE 25s. net 
MISCELLANIES HISTORICAL Two Vols. 30s. net 
HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE _iitsron’ t5s"nct 
THE OLD LADY SHOWS HER MEDALS fit txvrors cor: 


And OTHER PLAYS TION OF THE PLAYS 
OF J. M. BARRIE 


THE TWELVE POUND LOOK *%rxys™ Ss. net each 
THE LEISURE &s EGYPTIAN OFFICIAL oe ese net 
A DISH OF APPLES RACKHAM 7s. 6d. net. Edition de 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS Luxe, limited to 500 copies 25s. net 
+ ARTHU R CONAN DOY LE 


The WANDERINGS ofa SPIRITUALIS T Illus. 12s. 6d. net 


THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER IN binccissccrsris cx 


tral States and Russia. Dr. 


EUROPE, 1917-1921 U; HADEN GUEST, icc, 
ae Illustrated in Colour by 


FABRE’S BOOK OF INSECTS _ Byeeeaoree 


i ae se J. HENRI FABRE 


MORE HUNTING WASPS : 8s. 6d. net 


PETER PAN AND WENDY MABEL LUCIE 
By J. M. BARRIE ATTWELL 15s. net 
' Illustrated in line and 


WHERE THE RAINBOW ENDS saab ena 


By CLIFFORD MILLS canis ——____——— 
AL EXANDER MACK- 


F FROM GLADSTONEto LLOYD GEORGI INTOSH _ 15s. net 


DEMOCRACY AND THE DOG COLLAR Rien Siy ("Woodbine 


Being the Real Life Record R. G. MACBETH, 


POLICING THE PLAINS. < the famous Royal North- M.A., D.D. iMBe. nel 


West Mounted Police 































































































HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., Publishers, LONDON, E.C. 4 


And eat EDINBURGH, MANCHESTER. LEICESTER, TORONTO, SYDNEY and NEW YORK 
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About the New ‘BRITANNICA’ 


By EDWARD ANTON 


The publishers of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ” 
have been indulgent enough to invite me to express 
an opinion of the new Handy Volume issue, and I 
greatly wish it were in me to say something worthy 
of the subject. But that would call for the pen of 
genius, whereas I am but part-journalist, part-business 
man, and part-student. 

That being so, it would be an obvious impertinence 
on my part to attempt an appreciation of the contents 
of the great work to readers of the Spectator, who 
certainly do not require to learn from me what the 
** Britannica” stands for. 


But I may, perhaps, say something to the point upon 
the new presentment of the “ Britannica,” and the 
thought which chiefly persists in my mind is the contrast 
between the neat, compact, and portable volumes of 
the present issue and the ponderous tomes in which the 
eight and ninth editions were presented to the world. 
I smile to recollect how, as an undersized boy of ten 
or twelve, I fairly staggered under the weight of a single 
volume of the “ Brit.” in my father’s library. The 
tables have been handsomely turned. I can carry the 
entire ‘ Britannica’’ in its new form more easily than, 
as a boy, I carried a single volume. 

I suppose that if ever there was a reasonable argument 
against the ‘ Britannica” it was that of bulk and 
weight. The ninth edition called for separate housing 
as imperatively as a motor-car does. You could not 
give it the entrée to your living-rooms for the simple 
reason that it would have crowded your family out. 
You almost required a mechanical device to bring the 
great work into action. 


And now, by some incredible unlooked-for develop- 
ment in the noble art: of printing, the “ Britannica ”’ 
is suddenly presented to us—complete, unabridged, 
unspoiled—in twenty-nine volumes, occupying alto- 
gether /ess than a cubic foot of space. The unwieldy 
giant has become a fairy ! 


When I first heard of it I was suspicious. I suspected 
abridgment, curtailment, mutilation of some sort; I 
suspected unreadable type. (Do you remember the 
“diamond ” type in which unscrupulous printers used 
to set our prayer-books, io the lasting detriment of 
our eyes?) I felt there must be “a catch 
somewhere.” 


I was delightfully wrong. The letterpress of the 
Handy Volume “ Britannica ” is as legible a piece of 
printing as ever I wish to read: more legible, in fact, 
than most newspaper columns. I am told that men 
with good eyesight can read it at four feet, which I 
can well believe. I have not good eyesight, but I can 
read the Handy Volume “ Britannica ’’ at arm’s-length 
without the slightest trouble. 


The handiness and portability of the new issue 
pleased me so much that I think I would have been 
quite prepared to pay the full price of the ‘* Britannica ”’ 
for my Handy Volume set: but it actually cost me 
only half the price of the larger-paged set. I know a 
good deal about printing costs, I may say, and this 
50 per cent. cut in the price of the “ Britannica” 
astonishes me. I do not suppose there is, in the whole 
of the book world, another book which is published 
to-day for less than the 1914 price. The Handy Volume 
issue of the “ Britannica” is the one exception. 


It would appear that this extraordinary piece of 
economy has becn achieved by a clever process of 
photographic reduction, which, while assuring the 
retention of the last full-ston. also secures a large saving 
in cost of setting. 











When you think of it, the cost of setting the “ Brit. 
annica ’’—with its 30,0c0 pages containing 44,0c0,c09 
words—must be prodigious ; and the half-price “ Britan. 
nica’’ would have remained a dream but for the 
process I refer to. 


I would dearly like to place a volume of the new 
“ Britannica” in the hands of every reader of the 
Spectator, so that he might share my pleasure as a book- 
man in the beauty of type, the excellence of the press. 
work, the wealth of illustration, and the superb quality 
of the bindings. . 


Failing this, the kindliest thing is to urge that readers 
should write to the publishers for a copy of the very 
attractive booklet which they issue, and which gives 
specimens of the types, illustrations and size of pages 
used in the two issues of the “ Britannica,” as well 
as facsimiles of the various bindings. 

E. A. 


We invite you to make a personal inspection of both 
issues of the ‘“ Britannica ’’—the Cambridge issue and 
the Half-Price Handy Volume issue—at 125 High 
Holborn, W.C., or at 


9 OLD BOND STREET, W., 


where a representative is in daily attendance to show 
you the books and explain everything. You can 
examine the books at your leisure and thus gain an 
opportunity of appreciating how indispensable the 
* Britannica ” is in the modern house or office. 


IF YOU CANNOT MAKE A PERSONAL CALL, 
PLEASE POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY. 


By sending the coupon you will receive—free and post 
free—a most interesting illustrated booklet containing 
not only actual specimen pages and illustrations from 
the “ Britannica ” (with exact specimens of the types 
used in both issues), but also facsimiles of the various 
bindings from which you may choose. 


The booklet, moreover, names a few of the 1,500 great 
men—scholars, scientists, experts in business, cham- 
pions in sport, explorers, engineers, art critics, and 
distinguished journalists—who have actually written 
the Lncyclopedia Britannica. It enables you to 
appreciate the authoritative character of the information 
it gives. 





ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
125, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


Please send me your Illustrated Booklet describing the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (11th Edition), and giving facsimile ot the bindings and sizes of 
type and page of the Half-Price Handy Volume and the Cambridge issues, 
together with specimen pages. Also an Order Form showing the small 
monthly paymeut plan, 


OD 0b 66. 0660 6609-60-60 60.00:0066:60666066066000.08 6006 6s se RedenEENeOeS ° 
BOBS vséncies KdbhOESDANRRERDASEEEC. DS ObO0CE 56 EES DOS EO OROOR ED EO EENEG , 
7 PT RTUTULELEETTELOLE LOLI TTTErTL Tri cr) 


Picase write very plainly, 


FREE 5 DAYS’ OPTION. 
To allow you time in which to decide which issue of the Britannica” best suits 
your purpose and your means, a set from the earliest delivery available will 
be reserved in your name for five days. This docs not bind you to purchase, 
but it emsures you delivery at the ecarlicst possible date. 


Nole.—If this Coupon is posted in an open envelope only 1d. postage is required, 








—— + =e. 


ee 
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Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S NEW LIST 


Memories onl Base Details 
By Lady ANGELA FORBES 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and 24 Illustrations on Art 
Paper, in one large handsome volume, cloth gilt, 248. net. 

An account of social life from tho eighties to the present day 
—Lady Angela Forbes’s Memories include meetings with King 
Edward VIL, the Kaiser, Lord Lonsdale, Mr. Balfour, Lord 
car onl Sir Ernest Cassel, Lady Dorothy Neville, Lady Astor, 
Lady Randolph Churchill, and many other tigures well known 
jn the world of sport, society, literature and statesmanship. 
The authoress also describes her experiences of hunting in 
Leicestershire, and her life at a canteen in France during the war, 


(Ready November 18th. 


The Emperor Francis Joseph and 





His Times 
Reminiscences by Lieut.-General ALBERT BARON VON |! 
MARGUTTI, C.V.O. 


In one large handsome volume, with 8 illustrations on art pap: 24s. ne! 


Lieutenant-Genera! Baron von Margutti spent seventcen years in » She Aides- 
de-Camp's department at the palace, and all that time was in dircet contact 
with the Emperor Francis Joseph, the men and women bout him, nd the 
distinguished European figures such as King Edward VIL. tho ‘ate is r 
Nicholas 1f., the Emperor William II., and the Empress Eugenie, who fre- 
quently visited the aged monarch. To those interested in world politics before 
and during the war this book will be an indispensab:e guide. ‘The aut :or’s 
accouat of King Edward VII.’s aciivities .t the Austrian Court would alone 
stamp it as a valuable record. It also throws new and highly interesting light 
on the problem of the Archduke Rudolph’s death, and for the first time does 

ustice to the outstanding qualities and charm of the murdered Empress 
Pizabeth, The author’s study of the cx-Kmperor Charles is remarkably 
lucid and pene:rating, and the soundness of his judgments amply proved by 
recent events. 


ee 


( Iminediately. 


With the Russian Army, 1914-1917 


By Major-General Sir ALFRED KNOX, K.C.B. 
In two large handsome volumes, with 32 illustrations on art paper and 15 largs 
Maps, 308. net. 

General Knox’s despatches were the only real source of information in 
London of the military situation in Russia. 

This book not only provides much valuable first-hand material for the his- 
torian, but is also of considerable interest to the general reader. During the 
early part or the war the author was attached to several different formations 
on the Russian front, including a cavalry division, the Ninth Army and the 
Guard Corps. After the .sar’s abdication and at the time of the Bolshevik 
rebellion he was at Petrograd, and the book also contains an account of his 
exciting experiences during those days. As British Military Attaché the 
author met most of the persons who were of importance, including the !sar, 
the Ministers of War, Sukhomlinov and Polivanov, Generals Brusilov, Ivanov, 
xornilov, and during the latter period several of the politicians who have 
played a big part in modern history. 





(Ready. 


The General Staff and its Problems 


The Secret History of the relations between the High Command and the 
German Imperial Governinent as revealed by Official Documents. 


By General LUDENDORFF 


In two large handsome volumes (uniform with the same author's “ Sy War 
Slemories’’), cloth gilt, 348. net. ue 
(2nd Large Edition. 


The Memoirs of Alexander Iswolski 


Translated and Edited by CHARLES LOUIS SEEGER, 
In demy 8vo, 168. net. 


British Secret Service during the 
Great War By NICHOLAS EVERITT 


In one large volume, cloth gilt, 168. net. 
(3rd Large Edition, 


SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 


The War of the Future 
By General VON BERNHARDI 


Author of “ Germany and the Next War.”’ 


Translated by F. APPLEBY HOLT. 





In one large volume, cloth gilt, 218. net. 

Ternhardi’s great book, ** Germany and the Next War,” of which twenty-five 
fige editions were sold, revealed him to be a keen soldier with the shrewd outlook 
a politician. Most of his hideous prophecies came true in the last war, but 
ome were mercifully spared us, and for the fuller development of theze he looks 
© the future. 


By Dr. 
Author of “ The Eclipse of Russia,” = 
In one large handsome volume, 218. net. 
Tt does not seem too much to claim that this work is unique in its souree 
ind in the variety of reliable information which is gathered into its covers. It 
should be studied by eve ty thinking reader who wishes to know what really 
hi appencd at Paris during those faseful months when the peace of the world was 
be ing settled—we hope for all time. 


. J. DILLON 


LONDON: HUTCHINSON & 





Mexico on the Verge 

By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
Author of “The Peace Conference” and ‘The Eclipse of 
Russia.” 


In one large volume, cloth gilt, 21s. net. 


This important and interesting book contains “a brief pre- 
sentment of the main factors of the Mexican situation, which 
is now entering upon a critical stage,” and, as Dr. Dillon might 
have added, reveals a number of illuminating facts of which 

Englishmen have hitherto been almost totally ignorant. It 
is a striking book, written with its author’s customary literary 
brilliance. ( Ready. 


Twelve Years at the Russian Court 


Being the reminiscences of the Tutor to the late Czarevitch, 
including an authoritative account of the Tragedy of the Im- 


perial Family. 
By PIERRE GILLIARD 
llustrations on art paper, 248. net. 
( Immediately. 


The Work of P. A. de Laszlo 
Edited with Notes by OAKLEY WILLIAMS 


In one large folio rolume containing 61 photograrure plates, representing soms 
of the choicest examples of the Artist’s work 
With an Introduction by COMTE ROBERT DB MONTESQUIOU. 

This collection, covering as it does the whole range of this distinguished 
artist's work, must be regarded as a contribution of the highest permanent 
value to the history of portraiture and art. A selection of the more important 
of the Hungarian master’s pictures, portraits of monarchs, statesmen, diplo- 
imats, great ladies and famous beauties is here presented, and may be said to 
——_ the most important phases of the social and political history of 

Europe during the past twenty-five years. It has been the aim of the pub- 
lishers to produce a record of Mr. de Laszlo’s works of permanent value and 
jntcrest to the collector, the connoisseur, and the lover of art. (Jn the Press. 


The Home of Fadeless Splendour 


The Palestine of To-day 
By GEORGE NAPIER WHITTINGHAM 
With a Preface by General Sir ARTHUR WIGRAM MONEY, 
K.C.B., K.B.E., C.S.I. (late Chief Administrator of Palestine). 
In one large handsome volume, with 16 Etchings and Maps by B. C. Boulter, 
and 8 coloured plates by Stanley Inchbold, 248. net. 

A description by the author of the Holy Places of Jerusalem and Palestine 
after their liberation from the Turks at the end of the Great War, and of many 
interviews at this critical date with inhabitants of various sects and creeds, 
Christian, Jew and Moslem. The book is wide in scope and gains an especial 
interest from the time at which the journey was made. ( Ready. 


Memoirs of a Clubman By c. B. BuRGIN 


With Photogravure Portrait of the Author, 16s. net. 


War and Treaty Legislation 


Affecting British Property in Germany and Austria and Encmy Pro- 
perty in the United Kingdom. 
By J. W. SCOBELL ARMSTRONG, C.B.E. 
(Officier d’Académie: Barrister-at-Law of the Inner Temple). 
In one volume, 288. net. 


My War Memories 
By General LUDENDORFF 
In two large handsome volumes (800 pages), 348. net 
With 46 sketch maps in the text and 12 large folding maps (the work of Ludendorff 
himself) 

Mr. Lioyp GrorGs (in his Sheffield speech) saya :—“ You should read a very 
remarkable book which has just been issued from the press—General Ludendortff’s 
Story of the War.’ 

The Times in an advanced notice (with a leading article) says :—‘ Alike in the 
breadth of its scope and in the authority of its author the book is much tho 
most considered work that has yet appeared on the war. General Ludendorff's 
book is the most important and the most illuminating—at least to English 
readers.” (3rd Large Edition. 


Gardens of Celebrities and 
Celebrated Gardens 


By JESSIE MACGREGOR 


Tn one large Ato volume, with 20 beautiful coloured plates and 6 pencil drawings 
by the Author, 258. net. 

A survey of London Gardens and their history from the days of the Norman 

The text is exceptionally interesting, with fascinating accounts of 

Miss Macgregor has been @ regular ex- 


In one large volume, cloth gilt, with 59 


Conquest. 
many famous houses and gardens. 
hibitor at the Royal Academy. 


Secrets of the Bosphorus 
By Ambassador MORGENTHAU 
In one volume, cloth, with 19 illustrations, 8s. 64. net. 

An epoch-making book. The author was American Ambassador in Constan- 
tiaople during the fateful years 1913-16. The book is brimful of accounts of 
great events and great pers sonalities—of intimate details in the diplomatic and 
political world. (3th shousand. 


The Horse as Comrade and Friend 


By EVERARD R. CALTHROP 
With an Introduction by LORD LONSDALE. 
In one large handsome volume, with 63 illustrations on art paper, 168. net, 
(ord Edition. 





CoO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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CHAMBERS’S 


GIFT AND REFERENCE BOOKS 


Splendidly Illustrated, and with 
artistic covers in colours. 


TEDDY LESTER IN THE FIFTH. 
By John Finnemore. 6s. net. 
Boys will be delighted that Mrs. Finnemore has discovered a story from 
the pen of her late husband which has not hitherto appeared in book 
form. It has all the stirring and attractive features which made this 
author so popular with schoolboys. 


COMRADES EVER ! By Escott Lynn. 6s. net. 
A tale based on the conquest of German East Africa, but in which many 
sporting and other wonderful adventures are related by one who was 
on the spot. 


DIXIE OF THE COCK HOUSE. 
By Kent Carr. 5s. net. 
Pt om never written a better school story. “ Dixie” is the 
right stuff. 


TWO FORM-CAPTAINS. By Elsie Oxenham, 5s. net. 


A most original and entertaining school story, which is certain to add 
to Miss Oxenham’s growing popularity. 


THREE PICKLES IN AND OUT OF SCHOOL. 

' By May Baldwin. 5s. net. 

As the title implies, this is a story which enables Miss Baldwin to introduce 

a lively trio, whose escapades are described in this author’s brightly 
humorous vein. 


TWO FROM MISS TIDDEMAN’S. 
By E. M. Channon. 4s. net. 
A real treat is in store for the boy or girl who follows the story of Enid 
and Tony, so delightfully told by Mrs. Channon. 


PEPPERY PAT AND THE OTHERS. 
By L. E. Tiddeman. 3s. 6d. net. 
Miss Tiddeman has produced in “ Peppery Pat” a charming study of 
a quaint and very original child. 
Two delightful Scottish Stories. 


BETTY GRIER. By J. Laing Waugh. 2s. 6d. net. 


“From out its pages there gleams the peerless beauty of a type of 
Scottish character which, fortunately, is not at all rare.” —Dundee Courier. 


JIMMY McCALLUM of the Boys’ Brigade. 
By R. W. Campbell. 2s. 6d. net. 
Author of “ Snooker Tam,” “ Dorothy, V.A.D.," &c. 
The sayings and doings of Jimmy McCallum and his chums are as mirth- 
provoking as those of the famous “‘ Snooker Tam.” 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. Illustrated with nearly 300 Portraits. 
3 Volumes. Cloth. £3 net. 
A history, critical and biographical, of Authors in the English tongue 
from the earlicst till the present time, with specimens of their writings. 
SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTORS: 

Professor W. P. Ker. 

Mr. Andrew Lang. 

Sir Sidney Lee. 

Prof. Sir Richard Lodge. 

Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. 

Mr. A. W. Pollard. 

Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Mr. A. C. Swinburne. 

Mr. S. R. Gardiner. Professor Saintsbury. 

Mr. F. Hindes Groome. Professor Woodberry. 


CHAMBERS’S BOOK OF DAYS. 
2 vols. Cloth, 21s. net. 
A repertory of Popular Antiquities, Folklore, Anniversary Days of Notable 
Events and Curiosities of Literature. Elaborately Illustrated. 
“The reader of these volumes must be of a peculiar temperament if 
he does not find in them lasting sources of pleasure.”"—Times. 


HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH 
WILD ANIMALS. By H. Mortimer Batten. 21s. net. 


With Coloured Frontispiece and Jacket and 16 page Illustrations in 
Black-and-White by WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 


By A. Landsborough Thomson. 25s. net. 
Illustrated with 132 Drawings in Colour by GEORGE RANKIN, 


BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS. 


With a New Method of Identification. By J. Maclair Boraston. 
Contains 136 Coloured Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


i RADITIONS OF EDINBURGH. 
By Robert Chambers, LL.D. 21s. net. 
Mr. JAMES RIDDEL, R.S.W., has provided for this superb edition a 
series of 30 truly artistic Pictures in Colour and over 60 dainty Pen-and- 
Ink Sketches. 


ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. 12s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated in Colour and Pen-and-Ink by GORDON BROWNE. 


LORNA DOONE. By R. D. Blackmore. 10s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by GORDON BROWNE. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 
Edited by William Woodburn. 7s. 6d. net. 
Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by GORDON ROBINSON. 
An important feature of this volume is the simplifying of the language, 
so that even young children will read the stories for themselves with 


understanding and delight. 
EDINBURGH’S PLACE IN SCIENTIFIC 
6s. net. 


PROGRESS. Being the 1921 British Association Handbook. 
“The writers of the various sections have done their difficult work 
of selection and appreciation with great success, and the total impression 

left is one that thrills the mind.”—Saturday Revicw. 


Canon Ainger. 

Rev. Stopford Brooke. 
Professor A. C. Bradley. 
Professor P. Hume Brown. 
Mr. Austin Dobson. 

Mr. Theodore Watts-Duntoa. 
Professor Dowden. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse. 


At all Booksellers. 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38 Soho Square, 
London, W. 1; and Edinburgh. 





ST, 


Edward Arnold & Co.’s New Books 


The Second Impression of SIR SIDNEY 


COLVINCS Memories and Notes of 


Persons and Places will be ready early 
next week. 18s. net. 


Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s New Novel is “ the best thing she 
has done yet.’”—Daity Mau. 


ADRIENNE TONER 


ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK (Mrs. BASIL DE 
SELINCOURT), Author of “ Tante,” ete. 7s. 6d. net, 
Observer: “* Adrienne Toner’ is by far the best book Miss Sedgwick has 
given us.” 
Westminster Gazette: “In this grave and beautiful comedy of English life 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick reveals the growth and maturity of her power.” 








By 


THE RAINBOW BRIDGE 
By REGINALD FARRER, Author of “ The Eaves of the 


World,” ete. With Illustrations and Map. 2ls. net. 


Morning Post: “ There can be no denying that Mr. Farrer was one of the 
great masters of English prose. His last book is bright with sidelights on the 
vie intime of the essential China.” 


WAR AND NATIONAL FINANCE 


By the Hon. R. H. BRAND, C.M.G. 1 Vol. 15s. net, 
Observer : “* Mr. Brand has certainly no reason to fear the criticism of history 
upon his general economic conceptions. In the later chapters the finance of 
oanenenes is fully considered, with a lucid exposition of its bearings upon 
every class.” 


THE SOUL AND BODY OF AN 
ARMY 


By General Sir IAN HAMILTON. 18s. net. 


Major-General Sir F. MavRIcE in the Daily News: “ Sir lan Hamilton ha 
performed a tour de force. He has written a book on military organization, 
and in his book there is not a dull page. It will make some angry, it will make 
some think, but certainly it will not produce a yawn.” 











London : EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., 41 & 43 Maddox 8t.,W.1 





THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. 


STANFORD'S 


NEW MAP OF 


THE PACIFIC OCEAN 


WITH NOTES ON THE PACIFIC AND TABLE 
OF DISTANCES. 








Drawn on Mollweide’s equal area projection and 
coloured on the layer system. 

The Submarine Cables are shown in green, dis- 
tinguishing British from Foreign owned cables. 

British Consular stations are marked*in red and 
Wireless Time Signal and Direction finding stations 
are also marked. 

The Mandates conferred by the League of Nations 
on His Britannic Majesty, on the Commonwealth of 
Australia, on the Dominion of New Zealand and on 
Japan are displayed. 


Size: 30 x 22} inches. 


The Spectator says :—‘‘It is a good piece of work, 
serving to illustrate the problems which will have to 
be faced at the Washington Conference.” 





Price : Coloured Sheet, 4s. Roller and postage 6d. 

Mounted to fold in case, 6s. 6d. Postage 34. 

On Rollers and Varnished for hanging on Wall, 10s. 
Postage gd. 





LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, LTD., 
22,13 & 14 LONG ACRE, W.C. 2. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIS? 


SIR VALENTINE CHIROL. 


India Old and New. 


By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL, Anthor of “ Indian Unrest,” 
“The Egyptian Problem,” &c. 8vo. tos. net. 











HUGH WALPOLE'S NEW NOVEL. 


The Young Enchanted. 
A Romantic Story. By HUGH WALPOLE. 
Crown. 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 
Also Large Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, and each 
copy signed by the Author. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 

*, The principal Characters of this Novel are Henry and 
Millicent, younger members of the Trenchard family, which 
was so fully described in ‘“‘ THE GREEN MIRROR.” 


Vera. A Novel. 


By the Author of “ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 
Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. 
blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 
THE SERVICE KIPLING. 
net each. 


Extra 


6d. net per vol. 
J,imp leather, 7s. 6d. net ; 


26 vols. 


Blue Cloth. 3s. 





W. B. YEATS. 
Four Plays for Dancers, 
By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. With Illustrations in 


black-and-white by EDMUND DULAC. F cap. 4to. 
Ios, 6d. net. 


Our Hellenic Heritage. 
By H. R. JAMES, M.A. Vol. I.: Part I.—The Great 
Epics. Part II.—The Struggle with Persia, With IMlus- 
trations and Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Journal of Education :—‘‘ This book deserves a hearty welcome 
upon its own merits, and in the present circumstances it is 
doubly welcome. . . . We hope that every head-master of a school 
in which no Greek is taught will read this book, and consider 
whether it might not be included in his English curriculum.” 


Old Plans of Cambridge. 
1574 to 1798, by RICHARD LYNE, GEORGE BRAUN, 
JOHN HAMOND, THOMAS FULLER, DAVID LOGGAN 
and WILLIAM CUSTANCE, reproduced in facsimile with 
Descriptive Text by J. WILLIS CLARK, M.A, Hon. 
D.Litt. and ARTHUR GRAY, M.A. Part IL: ‘Text, 
with numerous illustrations, 8vo. Part II.: Plans, in 
portfolio. Iwo vols. Limited to 250 copies. (£4 4s. net, 
A small number of copies of the Text only. 21s. net. 
[Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge. 


A History of the Perse School, 
Cambridge. 


By J. M. GRAY, B.A. 
10s. 6d. net. 








With 7 Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 
| Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge. 
Macmillan’s New Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation 
post free on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C., 2. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 


“ Everybody should read this book.”’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” -—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing."’"—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 
J HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, 
- London, S.W. 1. 


HE CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 
For the advancement of Liberal religious thought, Office, 10 Clifford Street, 
Organ in the Press, THE MODEKN CHURCHMAN, 





W..1. 


RIGINAL ETCHINGS. By Charles Keene (of Punch). 
} Charles Keene’s Etchings :—‘ Pure art of the highest order.""—Spectator. 
* Charles Keene will be ranked with the great etchers of all time.”"—M. Bracque- 
Bticling Illustrated price Ist from ENEAS MACKAY, Book and Print Seller, 








Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


New Edition of Dean Inge’s 


Outspoken Essays. 
With a New Preface by the Dean. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


D. A. Thomas Viscount Rhondda. 
By HIS DAUGHTER AND OTHERS. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 2ls. net. 








“Few daughters could have known a father better or could 
have been more capable of being his biographer.”-—The Observer. 





HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. 
Based on Official Documents. 


Naval Operations, Vol. 11. 
By SIR JULIAN 8. CORBETT. 
With 17 Maps and Plans. 8vo. 2ls. 

“Tt is a scholarly and illuminating record of a most critical 
phase of the war.’’—The Spectator. 


British Mammals. 


By ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. With 50 Plates 
in Colour and 18 Pen-and-Ink Sketches in the Text. In 
Two Volumes, 4to cloth, with gilt top. £10 10s. net. 


The Book of the Grenvilles. 
By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. 
With Frontispiece in colours 
and Four Portraits. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


Eton Fables. 


By CYRIL ALINGTON, Head-Master of Eton College. 
Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 


Thoughts in Hospital. 
By LAWRENCE PILKINGTON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
An attempt to describe in verse the borderland between life 
and death. 


An Administrator in the Making. 


James Saumarez Mann, 1893-1920. 
Edited by HIS FATHER. 
With Illustrations and a Map. 


net. 











by H. J. Forp 
6d. net. 





9, 
vos. 








8vo. 153. net. 


The King’s Council in the North. 


By R. R. REID, D.Litt. 
With One Coloured Map. 








8vo. 28s. net. 











The Economic History of Ireland 
from the Union to the Famine. 
By GEORGE O'BRIEN, Litt.D., M.R.I.A. 8vo. 21s. net. 


William Morris and the Early Days 


of the Socialist Movement. 
By J. BRUCE GLASIER. With a Preface by Miss MAY 














MORRIS and two Portraits. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
° a 
Lotze’s Theory of Reality. 
By the Rev. E. E. THOMAS, M.A. 8vo. 15s. net. 





Dramatic Theory and Practice 
in France, 1690-1808. 


By ELEANOR F. JOURDAIN, M.A. Oxon; Dr. Univ. 
Paris. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME FOR 1921. 
The Annual Charities Register 
and Digest. 


Being a Classified Register of Charities in or available for 
the Metropolis. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Pateraoster Row, London. E.C. 4, 
Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth St, New York. 
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NEW_BODLEY HEAD BOOKS 


THE PRIVATE CHARACTER OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 


By FREDERICK CHAMBERLIN Iilustrated. 18s. net. 
A vindication of the Queen’s character based on carefully considered evidence of the charges against her 
and on an entirely novel revelation of her personality. 
“An important and valuable historical work.’’—Times, 


“ Amazing frankness.’’—Daily Express. 
“Mr. Chamberlin systematically refutes the charges against Queen Elizabeth’s moral character, and declares that the Queen 
was more of an invalid than a wanton.’’—Evening Standard. 


DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SHIKAR 


By Mrs. W. W. BAILLIE. I2s. 6d. net. 
Accompanied only by her native servants and beaters, Mrs. Baillie has shot tigers, panthers and bears 
in many parts of India. 


“ An exciting record of a woman's sport in India after big game . . . the author’s accounts of her escapes from danger beat 
anything I have ever read from a feminine pen.’’——Evening Standard. 


THE CIVILIAN’S SOUTH INDIA 


By “CIVILIAN.” Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


* The ‘ Civilian’s’ entertaining description of the ordinary commonplace life of an official is welcome. Ile has a vein of cynical 
aumewe which is distinctly diverting.’”’—Times. 
‘An extremely bright and amusing book. . . deliciously satiri cal, always humorous, never vicious, this is quite the most 
entie book of its kind that has appeared for a long while.”"—Truth. 


THE ESCAPING CLUB 


By A. J. EVANS, the Kent and Test Match Cricketer. Illustrated. 7s. Od. net. 
5th Edition now ready. 
“More exciting than 99 per cent. of novels.”—Evening News. 
“Material enough for a dozen thrilling stories ... an absorbing and enthralling narrative.’’—JJorning Post. 
“Every bit as exciting as a piece of fiction by Stevenson or Sir Rider Haggard.’”’"—Daily Telegraph. 


THE SECRETS OF A KUTTITE 


By CAPTAIN E. O. MOUSLEY, R.I’.A. Illustrated. $s. 6d. net. 
2nd Edition in the Press. 
“An astonishing story ... a classic of the war.’-—Daily Express. 
“ A stirring account of adventure . . . an excellent book in which there is much that does not appear in official accounts, 
not only about Kut, but also about Constantinople.’’—Tises. 


“Related with spirit, shrewdness and a keen power of description.’’—Nation. 


UNKNOWN KENT 


By DONALD MAXWELL, Author of “ Adventures with a Sketch-Book,”’ etc. With Illustrations in colour 
and line by the author. 12s. 6d. net. 


In this book we are introduced to Unknown Kent, not only in vivid glimpses of places hidden away, but in populous towns 
and centres that we thought we knew all about. Mr. Maxwell's double gift of graphic description in wo rds and original port rayal 
of places in line and colour give this book a character of its own. (Ready next week.) 


TWO NEW.TALES BY ANATOLE FRANCE NEW POETRY 
MARGUERITE | THE RETURN AND OTHER POEMS 


By MARGARET IL. WOODS, Author of “ Lyrics and 
Translated by J. LEWIS MAY. With original Ballads,” etc. Gs. net. 
Woodcuts by SIMEON. 6s. net. © Perfect simplicity and accuracy of expression ... a model of craft.”"—1 
ORCHARD AND VINEYARD) 
COUNT MORIN, DEPUTY Shallow Waters,""" Poems of West and Hast,” ete. os. uet 
Translated by J. WEWIS MAY. With original WHITE LILAC 
Woodcuts by HENRI BARTHELEMY. 6s. net. By BEATRICE REDPATH. 6s. net. (Ready shorily.) 
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